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In this issue... 


What is the role of the elemen- 
tary school principal today? How 
does the principal meet his in- 
creased responsibility for improv- 
ing the instructional program, 
managing the school efficiently, 
maintaining good school-commu- 
nity relations? These questions 
are discussed in five articles deal- 
ing with the theme for this issue— 
The Emerging Role of the Princi- 
pal. 

Gordon Kirkpatrick, a 12-year- 
old student in Centralia, Washing- 
ton, took the photographs which 
illustrate We Do It This Way on 
pages 24-25. 

Competitive athletics for chil- 
dren is a problem of serious con- 
cern to parents and to all school 
personnel. You will be interested 
in “What Kind of Athletics for 
Children?” This article (p. 28) is 
based on a four-year study in 
which the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals participated. 


Next issue... 


The Principal’s Responsibility 
for School-Community Relations 
is the theme for the December 
issue. Read Robert Chenault’s arti- 
cle on p. 19-21 of the October 
magazine to find the “unsolved 
problems” that will be treated in 
the December magazine. 

“., . children in grades 4 thru 8 
fret about as many things as 
grown-ups do.” So says H. H. 
Remmers in “Children Worry, 
Too,” an article to look for in the 
December issue. 
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Teachers Report 


“Working Together For Better Dental Health” Unit 
Helps Them Do A Better Job! 
q 











Dental troubles start early! 6 to 14 year-olds average one decayed 
tooth every twelve months! 


Help your teachers prevent these difficulties by establishing prac- 
tical dental health programs! 


Give them IPANA’S “WORKING TOGETHER FOR BETTER 
DENTAL HEALTH” Unit for Grades 1 to 6. The unit is designed 


to help school, home, dentist and community work more closely 
together toward the goal of better dental health. 


Equipped with this complete unit, teachers can help their pupils 
develop good dental habits that last a lifetime! 


Your teachers will soon report to you what thousands have told us 
—that IPANA’S unit “fascinates my pupils” . . . “makes my job 
easier” . . . “wins support from parents and dentists” . . . “has 
caused a great splurge of denial activity in our school!” 


THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION HAS OFFICIALLY 
APPROVED THIS UNIT. 


Don’t Miss This Special Offer! Order TODAY for Your Teachers! 


Educational Service Dept. EP 1052 
Bristol-Myers Products Division 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York 20, N.Y. 


Educational Service Department EP 102 / 
eeemarene Sesieete Division SPECIAL OFFER e 


New York 20, New York ORDER NOW: 


Please send me free: 


sets of IPANA’S “WORKING TOGETHER FOR BETTER 
(Quan.) DENTAL HEALTH” Unit. 


I will use them in Grades 
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TEACHER’S MANUAL for Help in Pre- 
senting An Effective Dental Health Pro. 
gram. “Teach Dental Health!” Suggests useful 
projects and demonstrations to arouse chil- 
dren’s interest, plus additional reference facts 
to broaden their knowledge. 





GRADED DENTAL HEALTH CHART. 
“Keep Your Teeth Healthy.” Four 18” x 24” 
panels in full color. Panel 1 for Primary levels 
—panels 2, 3 and 4 for use up to Grade 6. In- 
cludes elements of good grooming, toothbrush- 
ing method, explanation of tooth function, 
growth and structure. 





NEW MODEL for Demonstration of 
Toothbrushing Method. Slightly larger than 
lifesize. New well-constructed cardboard model 
of a set of teeth. It includes names of all teeth, 
and average ages teeth erupt. 





SEATWORK FOLDER for Pupils to Take 
Home. “How I Brush My Teeth” includes a 
letter to parents, explaining the dental health 
program, a home check sheet, simple tooth- 
brushing method, diagrams. The cover provides 
space for the child’s own drawing or theme on 
dental care. 





SCORE SHEET for Classroom Check-up. 
The “Daily Care Score Sheet” has space for 
four weeks’ record of personal care habits of 
the entire class. Gives pupils a definite goal 
to achieve. 














To Serve You Better... 


Tue NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL has been revised in style and content to meet more 
nearly the demands of elementary school principals and others interested in the Department's 
progr: am. In resty ling the magazine, the idea of a fairly comprehensive treatment of one major 















































| topic in each issue has been retained. But in addition to the articles on the theme, there will be 
a few selected articles on other topics of interest to principals, and there will be a number of 

. special features. The increased cost for the enlarged publication will be met in part by the in- 

; clusion of a limited amount of well-selected advertising. 

|. The revised publication will bring to our members a greater variety of reading material with 

Ss 


information and ideas to meet their professional interest. It will provide increased opportunities for 
principals to contribute ideas and articles. And it will be a further aid to cooperative planning by 
the national Department and state and local associations of elementary school principals. The 
revised publication has the services of an Editorial Advisory Board for help with various features of 
the magazine. 

The changes in THE NationAL ELEMENTARY Principat have been made after most careful 
planning. The headquarters staff has received suggestions from many elementary school princi- 
pals, other school personnel, specialists in publications work, officers of the Department and mem- 
bers of the NEA headquarters staff. We shall be interested in your reaction to these changes in 
our Department’s publication. Feel free to write us. 

Ropert W. Eaves 
Executive Secretary 
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OUR NEW PRESIDENT 


A Printing Service 


Edwon L. Riggs, Principal of Creighton School, 
That Does More Than Print Phoenix, Arizona, was elected president of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals for 


, the year 1952-53 at the annual meeting in Detroit, 
For the Executive Secretary who is also Michigan, on June 30. 
the organization’s traveling salesman, Mr. Riggs has a fine background of training 
public relations officer, promoter, visit- Ss ng 


ing fireman greeter, policy chief, adver- and experience in elementary education. His 
tising manager, and—incidentally—the leadership has been demonstrated as a member 
editor of the organization’s journal of the Department’s Executive Committee for a 
number of years; Vice President of the Arizona 
Education Association, 1944; President, Arizona 
Association of School Administrators, 1945; Presi- 
dent, Arizona Elementary Principals Association, 
1940-46; member of Committee on Revision of 
Requirements for Administrators Certificate in 
Arizona, 1951-52; life member, National Educa- 
tion Association, and Department of Elementary 
MONUMENTAL PRINTING CO. School Principals. 

The Department membership and the head- 
quarters staff welcome Mr. Riggs to leadership 
as president and pledge fullest support. 





For the harassed jack-of-all-professions 
who has to run “Headquarters” with the 
help of one equally harassed stenog— 


We offer sanctuary. 


Baltimore and Washington 


In Washington: 1720 M St. N.W. National 8554 














Our Papers Speak for Themselves... 


Examine them from cover to cover—You will discover why teachers are using 
CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE publications as weekly current history texts for 
more than two million young people throughout America. 


@ PUBLISHED IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL @ FACTUAL, CLEAR, CONCISE 
@ INDEPENDENT, OBJECTIVE, NON-PARTISAN @ ATTRACTIVELY ILLUSTRATED 
@ CAREFULLY GRADED FOR CLASSROOM USE @ MONTHLY AND SEMESTER TESTS 


Walter E. Myer, Director, Civic Education Service 


1733 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
; -e sample copies , : 
For free sample copies of Dear Sir: Please send me sample copies of: 
[] The Junior Review 


| 
| 
| 
CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE ! 
| For Grades 7, 8, 9 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


PUBLICATIONS [] The Young Citizen 


For Grades 5 and 6 


Fill out this handy coupon 
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EDWON L. RIGGS 


President’s message.... 


VOL. 


XXXII 


NO. 


o the elementary school principals in our nation 
I wish to express my appreciation for the high honor accorded 
me by my election to the office of president of the Department 
of E ‘lementary School Principals. I shall serve you with pride, 
but I shall also have a feeling of humility for the responsibilities 
are indeed heavy. 

As we look to the future of our organization, many problems 
face us. One problem—and you are ‘already working on it—is 
that of raising professional standards. You Are Invited to Help 
Make National Policies, a recent publication of the Department, 
is serving as a guide for a nation-wide study. It is gratifying to 
learn of the many groups who are working on this project now 
and = many others who el“ to work on it in te fees. 








of rev vising our constitution. In hin course ral our life as a eet 
partment, we have found situations requiring changes in our 
constitution. A report of changes recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and Bylaws will be sent each member of 
the Department along with a request for comments and sug- 
gestions. 

These are just two of the problems facing us. Both are very 
important and we ask your whole-hearted cooperation in their 
solution. 

I wish each of you the best in the coming school year, and 
hope that you may always look forward to the future with 
enthusiasm for what lies ahead. . 


OCTOBER 1952 








A significant advance in the 


teaching of arithmetic.... 


the 1952 edition of 


MAKING SURE 
OF ARITHMETIC 


MORTON-GRAY-SPRINGSTUN-SCHAAF 
Grades 1-8. Workbooks and Guides 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC has, since its first 
appearance in 1946, received nationwide accept- 
ance, Seldom in the history of textbook publish- 
ing has there been such enthusiastic and wide- 
spread recognition of a learning program. 

In 1952 Making Sure of Arithmetic moves for- 
ward with a completely revised edition—new in 
format, illustrations, and with increased empha- 
sis on meaning and new insight into the way in 
which children learn. 


You will find in this revision the same concern 
for children and how they learn and grow. You 
will find the same fundamental philosophy of 
learning. You will find the same economical, ef- 
fective way of presenting arithmetic—one step 
growing out of another. 

As in the earlier edition, first attention is given 
to the way the child learns. The authors believe 
that the child’s continuous growth in arithmetic 
can only be assured by the most careful develop- 
ment of each new idea; by immediately provid- 
ing rich and extensive experience in using the 
idea; by maintaining skill and facility in using 
it; by constantly calling attention to relation- 
ships; and, most important of all, by recognizing 
that the child does not learn “all at once,” but 
must be consistently given the opportunity to 
relearn and to deepen his understanding. 


Silver Burdett Company 
New York - Chicago - Dallas - San Francisco 
6 








Authors and Artists 


Harowp J. McNa ty, author of the open- 
ing article, “Broad Horizons for the Prin- 
cipalship,” is Professor of Education and 
Executive Officer, Agnes Russell Center, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. . . Articles developing further 
the theme of The Emerging Role of the 
Principal were contributed by the follow- 
ing principals: Oscar A. Morton, George 
Washington Carver School, Richmond, 
Virginia; Mary E. Ronx, Ernie Pyle School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Ropert N. CHENAULT, 
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Heroip C. Hunt, General Superintendent 
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the article, “Principals—Will You Accept 
the Challenge?” 
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sue include DonaLtp A. HoLMaN, principal 
of Robert E. Barber Elementary School in 
Highland Park, Michigan; Harortp D. 
DruMMonpD, Associate Professor of Ele- 
mentary Education, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; 
ARTHUR Bocen, principal of Washington 


' Elementary School, Centralia, Washington, 


Simon A. McNEELY, Specialist for Health 
Instruction, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; James F. LICHTENBERGER, 
principal of Wenonah School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Mrs. Rosperta Barnes, principal 
of Truesdell School, Washington, D. C.; 
Eva G. Prnxston, Executive Secretary 
Emeritus, Washington, D. C. 

Officers and other interested members 
of state and local elementary school prin- 
cipals’ associations contributed the infor- 
mation you will find on the news pages. 

Credit for the cover design and for the 
art work on the pages devoted to special 
features goes to AureLius C. Forp, an 
artist in Richmond, Virginia. . . ARNE 
RANDALL, Specialist in Fine Arts, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
contributed the cartoon on page 26. 
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A MAJOR ANNOUNCEMENT! 


“Che Childhood of 
Famous Americans Series” 


now available in a special School Edition 


Responding to school requests and needs, we announce the publication of volumes 
in this nationally recognized and established series in a special School Edition. Twenty 
volumes are now available in stock for immediate shipment: 


ALec HAMILTON: The Little Lion Kir Carson: Boy Trapper 


ALECK BELL: Ingenious Boy Lou Geuric: Boy of the Sand Lots 
AMELIA EARHART: Kansas Girl Louisa ALcoTT: Girl of Old Boston 
ANDY JACKSON: Boy Soldier LUTHER BURBANK: Boy Wizard 
BUFFALO BILL: Boy of the Plains MyLeEs STANDISH: Adventurous Boy 
CLARA BARTON: Girl Nurse PAUL REVERE: Boy of Old Boston 
DANIEL BOONE: Boy Hunter POCAHONTAS: Brave Girl 

GEORGE CARVER: Boy Scientist Tom Epison: Boy Inventor 

JANE AppaAMs; Little Lame Girl Wooprow WILSON: Boy President 


Joun PAu Jones: Salt-Water Boy Younc AupuBON: Boy Naturalist 


By February 1, 1953, a total of fifty volumes will be available in the School Edition. 
The program then will be expanded gradually to include the sixty-seven titles now 
published in the Trade Juvenile Edition, and thereafter to include new volumes from 
year to year. 


Attractive cover, two-color stamping, colored endsheets. 

Side-sewed, reinforced binding. Washable cloth. 

Grade 4 and up. Popular usage extends to senior high level. 
“Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content.” 

Distinctive children’s literature. Favorite story volumes. 

Areas of “experience” living, social studies, Americanization, etc. 

For “personal” reading. Volumes are “read, loved, reread.” 

Per volume—List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.0.b. publisher. 


In correspondence and on orders, please specify School Edition. Feel free to re- 
quest descriptive literature and order blank in quantities. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N.Y. 
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Broap Horizons 






for the Pawweratsuie 


HE elementary school principalship is coming 

of age. Some time ago it outgrew its short 

pants, and until now has been in the uncertain 
period of adolescence—at times shy, retiring and 
unsure; at time boisterous, domineering and 
objectionable; often idealistic; frequently quite 
mature. There is considerable evidence that the 
principalship is now on the threshold of pro- 
fessional adulthood. What are the reasons for 
these changes? Why is the modern principal 
different from his counterpart of 100, 75 or 50 
years ago? Many factors have contributed to 
this growth and their pattern is complex, but 
three major factors stand out: (1) changes in 
the nature of education; (2) changes in the 
nature of the iustructional staff; and (3) changes 
in the commonly-held concept of democracy. 


Changes in the nature of education 


The job of school administration is that of 
facilitating and coordinating a good program of 
learning. It follows naturally that significant 
changes in the program of learning will be re- 
flected in the nature of administration. This is 
exactly what has happened. 

One of the major changes in education has 
been in the area of learning theory. During the 
last century, most teaching was based upon the 
faculty psychology theory of learning, a theory 
which in some instances still persists in practice. 
This point of view maintains that learning con- 
sists of training such “mental faculties” as will, 
memory, logical thinking, imagination, and at- 
tention; that the best method of doing this is, 
as with muscles, to exercise them vigorously; 
and that this will improve their all-round func- 
tioning. This learning theory has been discovered 


to be unsound. 1 Children do not learn best simply. 


1 A. I. Gates and others. Educational Psychology. Rev. 
Ed. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. p. 505-513. 
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HAROLD J. McNALLY 


by sitting still and exercising their faculties; they 
learn thru meaningful activity that grows out of 
and stimulates further their own needs and 
interests. 

This change in point of view about learning 
has resulted in a considerable change in teaching 
method. We now know that using the same 
teaching routines and subject-matter outlines 
year after year is not the most effective pro- 
cedure gor promoting children’s growth. Teach- 
ing has become a highly non-repetitive process; 
its patterns cannot be taught once and for all, 
then forever after enforced. Good teachers no 
longer depend predominantly upon a textbook. 
The children in their classes learn from many 
sources: field trips, dramatizations, construction 
experiences, discussions, experiments, observa- 
tions, interviews, audio-visual aids. There is 
pupil-teacher and pupil-pupil planning of learn- 
ing activities; there is much work in small com- 
mittees, and there is use of a wide variety of 
source materials. 

The former role of the principal in “en- 
forcing” the teaching of a carefully prescribed 
course of study is not compatible with these 
modern methods of education. Other aspects of 
instructional supervision have also changed. Since 
we no longer believe that teaching should pro- 
ceed according to formula, no person can pre- 
sume to prescribe a pattern of teaching for the 
teacher. Hence, the job of instructional super- 
vision and improvement becomes more complex, 
more challenging, and more demanding of true 
leadership. 


Changes in the nature of the staff 

As education has changed, the nature of the 
instructional staff has also changed. Beginning 
teachers are no longer the untrained, immature 
youngsters who once were accepted into the 
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teaching profession. Half the states in our coun- 
try require by legislation that beginning elemen- 
tary school scitathiets shall have, either now, or 
in the near future, a minimum of four years of 
college preparation for teaching.? It is probably 
safe to predict that before long this will be the 
basic minimum for all the states. A few states 
even now require five years of preparation for 
the permanent teaching certificate. The trend is 
clear. 

Furthermore, the status of the elementary 
school teacher has been improving steadily. 
Fewer unrealistic and prudish restrictions are 
being placed on teachers’ living, by boards of 
education and the community, and teachers are 
gradually achieving professional status in the 
eyes of the community. As a result of these 
trends, more teachers are making elementary 
school teaching a career, rather than looking 
upon it as a stepping stone to something with 
more pay and prestige. 

Because of these changes in staff, the princi- 
pal’s function is gradually changing from that 
of an “old hand” whose job it is to teach a 
poorly-prepared group of neophytes how to 
teach, to that of leader of a staff of well-prepared 
professional people. Frequently they are better 

*Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. A 
Manual on Ce r tific -ation Requirements for School Per- 


sonnel in the United States. Circular No. 290. Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1951. p. 1. 
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The Principal 


Provides learning aids 


Builds instructional programs 


Plans for the individual child 





teachers than the principal himself. Obviously, 
leadership under these conditions must be en- 
tirely different from what it used to be. 


Changes in our concept of democracy 


Finally, the nature of educational leadership 
has felt the impact of changing concepts of 
democracy. From the early connotations of po- 
litical organization, economic freedom and free- 
dom from tyranny, it has broadened and 
deepened, and has permeated all aspects of 
human relationships. Now it is conceived not 
only as a form of representative government but 
as a way of life—a way of life in which there 
is sincere respect for our fellow human beings, 
whatever their beliefs or their social-economic 
positions. It affirms that those who are to be 
affected by decisions should have some part in 
their formulation. Emphasis is increasingly on 
cooperative living and group decision-making, 
and less upon competitive living and autocratic 
decision-making by a designated authority. These 
currents have affected administrative leadership 
patterns in educational administration as well 
as in government, in public administration, and 
in business administration. 


CHANGING ROLES FOR THE PRINCIPAL 


It is possible to identify many duties and func- 
tions of the principal and to show how these 
functions are affected by the changes that have 
been discussed. This article, however, will simply 
highlight significant developments in these four 
areas: management, organization, instructional 
improvement, and school-community relations. 


Management 


One major responsibility of the elementary 
school principal is the management of his school. 
As schools increased in size during the last 
century and the early part of the present one, 
the management function of administration was 
given great prominence. 

During the years of the Great Depression and 
of World War II, the management function came 
to be placed more in its proper perspective, and 
the instructional improvement function of the 
principal loomed larger in the administration 
picture. However, most principals found that 
they were greatly handicapped in providing pro- 
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The Principal 


Provides for inservice growth 
Builds faculty spirit 


Works for teacher welfare 


fessional leadership to their staffs and commu- 
nities because of the demands made on their 
time by a multitude of management responsibil- 
ities. The arrangement of schedules, operation 
of the cafeteria or lunchroom; purchase, storage 
and distribution of textbooks and supplies; prep- 
aration of reports; regulation of bus transporta- 
tion; supervision of the school plant, the making 
of the budget, and the like, all make insistent 
time demands which interfere with other con- 
structive professional leadership activities. 
These responsibilities continue to be impor- 
tant, but they need not usurp as disproportionate 
an amount of the principal’ s time as they usually 
do. More supervising principals now have ade- 
quate clerical assistance than was the case 
twenty-five years ago, but a recent study showed 
that fewer than fifty percent of them have this 
service.* The writer believes that a good educa- 
tional program requires that there be some 
clerical assistance in every elementary school, 
8 National Education Association, Department of 
Elementary School Principals. The Elementary School 


Principalship—Today and Tomorrow. 27th Yearbook. 
Washington, D. C., 1948. p. 57. 
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and that there should be at least one full-time 
clerk in every school of more than 200 pupils— 
a situation which is now found only in the 
wealthier communities. It just does not make 
sense to train and pay teachers and principals 
for their professional contribution, and then use 
twenty-five to thirty-five percent of their time 
on chores that can be handled efficiently by a 
clerk or secretary. 

Principals are learning how to streamline their 
management duties. They are exploring the pos- 
sibilicies of time- and labor-sav ing mechanical 
equipment. Intercommunication systems within 
the building, filing cases, mechanical computing 
machines, sound transcribers for dictation, and 
the like are being used to add man-hours to the 
principal’s week. Physical organization of the 
office can also help in this respect. In many 
schools now being built, careful attention is 
given to office layouts so that facilities are more 
functional. Furthermore, the principal finds that 
a small amount of time spent in planning a sched- 
ule for himself eliminates much waste time and 
motion. 

One further point must be mentioned here. 
Heretofore, management responsibilities were 
considered to be indivisibly the principal’s own. 
Now, it is being found that many—not all, of 
course—of these responsibilities can be shared 
to the advantage of the entire school. Group 
planning sessions with teachers, parents, pupils 
and non-professional personnel can result in a 
clearer understanding of the responsibilities in- 
volved, in constructive suggestions for handling 
them, in commonly agreed-upon procedures, and 
in a sharing of the responsibilities for carrying 
out the procedures. Textbook selection, sched- 
uling of extra-class duties of teachers, budget- 
making, handling of school moneys and the like 
can be cooperative affairs rather than one-man 
enterprises. 


Organization 


The necessity for organization became appar- 
ent as American schools outgrew their one-room 
school infancy. Many organizational forms have 
been developed to serve different purposes in 
our schools during the past century. These, like 
management, have been functions of other more 
basic changes in education and life in the United 
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States. In general, they can be grouped into 
three types: auti.oritarian, laissez-faire, and co- 
operative. 

The development of authoritarian patterns of 
organization culminated in the refinement of the 
“line and staff” theory of school organization 
earlier in this century. In this plan, there is at 
the “top” an authority from whom emanates 
the directives which define basic policy. Below 
him are lesser line officers whose function it is 
to interpret these directives and see that they are 
put into effect. Under this plan, courses of 
study customarily are made in the top echelons 
and delivered “down the line” to the teacher to 
follow. Similarly, the making of salary schedules, 
personnel. assignments, grouping plans, testing 
programs, and the like are all regarded as func- 
tions of the higher echelons in the line. The 
individual teacher, or the principal, usually has 
little part in the decision making. 

After World War I, a reaction set in against 
this type of philosophy and organization. The 
emphasis turned to freedom from control, and 
a kind of negative interpretation of democracy 
developed. There was a swing to laissez-faire 
interpretation, many local schools and the 
teachers in them were permitted to do much as 
they pleased—a reflection of the social philos- 
ophy of the period. This type of organization, 
while by no means universal, is perhaps the 
most prevalent type of organization in elemen- 
tary schools today. It represents in reality an 
absence of leadership, an abdication of leadership 
responsibilities. 

Recently, a more positive approach has been 
dev cloping. This viewpoint places emphasis upon 
an organization to facilitate cooperative action. 
Such an organization is more circular than linear; 
it is conducive to interrelationships among all 
persons in the organization, regardless of their 
positions. It is the outcome of finding that more 
fruitful ideas emerge from broad interaction than 
from the limited interactions of the line or- 
ganization. 

In this cooperative set-up there is opportunity 
for many persons to assume leadership roles. 
Responsibilities for curriculum building, school 
routines, and other activities are shared with 
the staff. This does not mean that everybody 
has to decide everything; it simply implies ju- 
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dicious capitalization of the intelligence, abil- 
ities and energies of those involved in the school 
program. 

In this type of organization, the elementary 
school principal is neither the authoritarian 
officer of the line and staff plan nor the ineffec- 
tual “leg-man” of the laissez-faire orientation. 
He is a leader of a group of professional people, 
with the job of helping them coordinate their 
efforts to find better ways of carrying out their 
responsibilities. Such a leader avoids the dog- 
matism of the authoritarian position; he also 
avoids the extreme permissiveness of the laissez- 
faire approach. Make no mistake about it—demo- 
cratic leadership is a demanding and positive 
function. 


Instructional improvement 


Perhaps nowhere are the implications of this 
philosophy and organization illustrated so well 
as in the matter of instructional improvement. 
Under the authoritarian plan of operation, the 
local school principal and his staff usually had 
little to do with planning the curriculum. Courses 
of study were prepared in the central office and 
delivered to the local schools to be “imple- 
mented.” In one-school districts, responsibility 
for formulating the course of study rested with 
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the principal, under the jurisdiction of the board 
of education. The emerging concepts of what 
the curriculum is and how it should be devel- 
oped have brought about many changes in this 
procedure.* 

This changed viewpoint has a direct relation- 
ship to four insights which are now being widely 
accepted. First, we are all aware now that chil- 
dren have wide individual differences in their 
abilities, their needs and their interests. Second, 
we know that many of these differences are 
attributable to differences in the communities in 
which these children live. Third, we are now 
rather well agreed that education should take 
into account the needs, interests and backgrounds 
of the pupils. Fourth, it then follows that the 
school personnel who know most about the 
needs, interests and backgrounds of the pupils 
in a given community are the teachers in the 
local school. Hence, the local school staff be- 
comes more and more important in the curricu- 
lum development process. This places upon the 
principal a much greater responsibility for 
leadership in curriculum development than has 
generally been the case in the past. 

Another important idea is having its effect 
in the area of curriculum development. If one 
accepts the fact that the curriculum is made up 
of the experiences the child has under the 
school’s jurisdiction, rather than the subject mat- 
ter to which he is exposed, then the central 
person in the determination of the curriculum 
is the teacher. The nature and the quality of 
the child’s school experiences will depend di- 
rectly upon the kind of person the teacher is, 
upon the teacher’s understanding of children, 
and upon the teacher’s concept of what are good 
educational experiences. If this is true, then 
curriculum development is largely a matter of 
the development of the curriculum understand- 
ings of teachers themselves. But teachers will 
develop these understandings only as they have 
many opportunities to participate in significant 
activities related to program improvement. 
Hence, the fact is inescapable that teachers must 
be involved cooperatively in efforts to improve 

*W. S. Elsbree and H. J. McNally. Elementary School 
Administration and Supervision. New York: American 
Book Company, 1951. Chapters V, VI, VII, and XXVI. 


A. Miel. Changing the Curriculum. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1946. 
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any school’s learning program. Again this places 
upon the principal responsibilities for stimulatin 
and coordinating the activities of teachers for 
curriculum improvement. 


School-community relations 


As in other areas of the educational enterprise, 
the prevailing attitudes concerning school-com- 
munity relations have changed considerably. One 
source identifies three previously accepted ap- 
proaches.° These approaches are (1) the “hands 
off” approach, in which educators maintained 
that they were the only ones who had the right 
or the competence to make school decisions; (2) 
the “selling” approach, frequently conceived in 
advertising terms, designed to convince the pub- 
lic of the excellence of the schools; and (3) the 
“interpretation” approach, in which the edu- 
cators explained the schools to the public so 
that laymen would understand what the schools 
were trying to do and how they were trying to 
do it. 

Schoolmen learned that these patterns were 
not effective enough, and recently a new con- 
cept has been gaining currency. This is the idea 
that participation by the school in community 
life, and by the community in school affairs, 
pays big dividends both in public relations and 
in educational values. Instead of striving mightily 
to explain education to the public, to convince 
them of the excellence of the school program, 
to persuade them of the need for more space, 
higher salaries, and additional staff, many prin- 
cipals are using another approach successfully. 
They are guiding parents and teachers in a joint 
study of the marking and reporting system, of 
the adequacy of the school plant, or of trends in 
housing needs in the community. Laymen are 
ieviendl into the schools to contribute their par- 
ticular skills and knowledge to the children’s 
learning—and are tickled pink to do it! F acilities 
of the school are used for community purposes 
all week and all year. Community resources are 
utilized for learning purposes, with the coopera- 
tion of those who own or operate them. Instead 
of a program which tries to sell the schools, 
or to explain goals and methods, these schools 

5 National Education Association, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. The Public and the Elemen- 


tary School. 28th Yearbook. Washington, D. C., 1949- 
p. II-12. 
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—_ have a program in which the school staff and _ to establish professional standards of certification, 
ting the public work together to develop broader to insure adequate professional preparation. We 
for understanding on the part of all of what good need to work for adequate and equitable re- 
education in our democracy can and should be. muneration for our services. And we need to 
Here, too, the leadership demands are both work not only with other educational personnel 

5 broader and more intense. but with members of the public in order to 
— bring about constant improvement in the status 
_ CoMING OF AGE of elementary education, from whence will come 
One These, then, are some of the adult challenges increased status for the elementary school prin- 
‘3 which call for a mature professional group. cipalship. 
ands What are some of the requirements for such These objectives can be achieved only as we 
a adulthood? Several can be identified clearly. work as a team. Local, state, and regional organ- 
gmt To begin with, those principals now in service, izations of elementary school principals as well 
he and those soon to join the ranks, need to assess as the national Department of Elementary School 

> these responsibilities thoughtfully and take steps Principals all have significant roles to play. 
a to develop the skills and competencies necessary Individual principals alone can do little; twenty 
3 . to discharge them creditably. We need to be forty thousand principals, working coopera- 
—, experimentally-minded, asking, when innovations tively, can have influence beyond measure. 

” are proposed, not “Why should we?” but “Why It can be seen that the horizons for the prin- 
ools shouldn’t we?” We need to seek out opportuni- cipal of the elementary school have been broad- 
7 = ties to develop skills in group leadership, and ening constantly for a century. The last three 
to learn how to work ever more constructively decades in particular have seen considerable 
wr and productively with groups of people. We progress. It seems evident, however, that we 
re need to be alert to new ideas and promising simply have not yet realized the possibilities that 
— practices in our field. This is a real challenge, to are inherent in the position. No group of agents 
“ which only the truly professional among us will in education is more strategically placed to effect 
_— rise. educational improvement. The horizons? They 
and In addition, we need to work cooperatively to are not only broad—they are practically un- 
tily improve the quality and preparation of those limited! 

— who will enter the profession in future years. 

= If we are to call ourselves a profession, we must oe ee a oe re 
ace insist that only those who are professionally The illustrations used in this article are taken from a 
rag prepared for elementary school principalships  f0!ding display that is available on loan from the De- 
lly. partment of Elementary School Principals. There are six 

- shall be appointed to such posts. We need to seek panels in the display and each panel is 17 x 22 inches. If 
ames ways of identifyi ing young men and women of you wish to borrow one of these displays, send your re- 
| of promise ¢ early in their careers, and of recruiting = Vest of ys W. yo Executive Secretary, Depart- 
5 in ment oO ementary School Principals, 1201 16th St., 
pi them into training for the principalship. We need N.W., Washington, D. C. 
ert Evrror’s Nore: This issue of THe NationaL ELEMENTARY PRINcIPAL sets the stage for 
wie the year as far as themes are concerned. Dr. McNally was asked to present an overview of 
ties the emerging role of the principal and to suggest important areas of responsibility. From the 
SES areas he suggested, three were selected for further treatment. Three additional articles, each 
are dealing with one of these areas, were prepared by elementary school principals and appear 
ae in the following pages. 

: These articles are “opener” articles—opening up specific problems and opportunities in 
ead the field of management, instructional improvement, and school-community relations for 
ols, more detailed treatment later. With these articles as a lead-off, each of the areas discussed 
ols will become a theme for a succeeding issue of the magazine. Allocation of these themes is 
Fle as follows: December—The Principal's Role in School-Community Relations; February— 
1en- U'he Principal’s Role in Instructional Improvement; April—The Principals Responsibility 
we for Management. The May issue will take up the problem of preparing the elementary school 
principal to meet his responsibilities in these areas. 
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Pp RINCIPAL’S Reesronsinmrry 


for Mi anacement of the ScHooL 


WO vacationers were traveling together one 
sss in the mountainous region of a western 

state and came to the fork of a road. Not 
knowing which way to go, they inquired from a 
mountaineer which road they should take. The 
mountaineer answered by saying, “It depends on 
where you want to go.” The travelers replied, 
“We are just sight-seeing on this trip.” 

“In that case,” said the mountaineer, “it 
shouldn’t make much difference which road you 
take.” All roads lead somewhere, he went on 
to say, and on each you will see something of 
beauty. One of the roads is straight and nar- 
row. If you take that one, you will travel faster 
but ultimately you will come to a dead end. 
The other road is full of hills and curves. But 
if the driver is willing to travel carefully, watch- 
ing for fallen rocks and overcoming the various 
hurdles of road construction, he will come at 
last to the greatest superhighway of this section. 

“Now,” said the mountaineer, “you have the 
facts. It is up to you to make your decision.” 

The answer to the question, “What is the ele- 
mentary principal’s role in school management?” 
is about the same as the mountaineer’s answer 
to the vacationers. It depends upon the view- 
point about school administration and about the 
purposes and goals of the elementary school. It 
depends upon a decision by the principal as to 
whether authoritarian leadership or democratic 
leadership is his ideal. 

Management to be effective must be carefully 
planned. It must take into account the aims, 
goals and functions of the elementary school. 
Whatever goals are set by the school should 
be set by the group for itself, with the principal 
serving as the coordinator. He has the specific 
responsibility of steering the group to action 
and of restudying existing technics and proce- 


dures of school management to determine the 


direction in which to travel and the outcomes 
to be achieved. 
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This concept of management implies that the 
elementary school principal must understand 
child development, modern curriculum trends, 
human relations skills, and group dynamics, and 
he must have a keen insight into the technics of 
sound organization and administration proce- 
dures. The principal recognizes the importance 
of each person who is involved in providing 
educational experiences for children and creates 
a permissive atmosphere in which teachers are 
stimulated to grow and be happy. He realizes 
that teachers, pupils and parents should have a 
part in the formation of policies and be willing 
to assume responsibility for the implementation 
of the policies once they are formulated. He 
is aware that the major responsibilities of the 
school are (1) the all-round development of 
children as individuals capable of participating in 
group thinking and acting; and (2) the improve- 
ment of the quality of community living. 

In sharp contrast to this concept is the idea 
that the role of the principal in management is 
to give directions and to see that they are prop- 
erly executed and enforced. Such controlled 
leadership fails to provide growth and thwarts 
initiative and effort on the part of the group, 
for, under such circumstances, to accept respon- 
sibility means only to accept and to execute 
given assignments. 

This authoritarian type of school management 
may be likened to the straight and narrow road 
described by the mountaineer. It may save time 
and be less troublesome for the administrator, 
but in the end it fails to serve the child in his 
growth toward competent democratic citizen- 
ship in the home, the school, the community and 
the world. And it ignores its responsibility to 
improve adult community living. 

Let us take a look at this other road which 
leads to the superhighway. The story carries the 
idea that there are many obstacles to be over- 
come in order to enjoy the advantages of good 
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driving on a modern well-constructed speedway. 
School management which involves demo- 
cratic leadership is full of obstacles. It is full of 
problems—partly because it is concerned with 
working with people where they are and help- 
ing them, thru cooperative group planning, to 
move in the direction of leadership. This is not 
easy to do. 


Specific Responsibilities 

What, then, are the major responsibilities of 
the principal for school management? One of 
his duties is that of maintaining a school plant 
and school grounds that promote healthful liv- 
ing and facilitate instruction. This means work- 
ing with health committees, custodial staff, and 
pupil and teacher committees. 

The writer of this article has recently occupied 
a new building. One of the most active commit- 
tees during the year was the “Good House- 
keeping Committee.” The entire school family 
was stimulated to assume reasonable responsibil- 
ity in building and ground care. It is remarkable 
how this interest in building care was sustained 
during the vacation months by those who live 
near the school. 

A major supervisory responsibility of the 
principal is to improve the quality of the in- 
structional program and to provide continuous 
evaluative procedures for improvement. This 
major job can be accomplished if the principal 
delegates responsibilities to others, thus releasing 
his own time for working with teachers on their 
instructional problems. 

Another important area of school management 
has to do with supplies and equipment. Such in- 
structional materials should always be at the 
disposal of teachers and everyone should under- 
stand the school’s method of distribution. 

School management which has emphasis on 
pupil growth and development is also concerned 
with guidance problems. Guidance should con- 
cern itself with school problems, and home 
adjustment problems. These areas provide op- 
portunities for study groups within the staff 
and within the parent-teacher organizations. 

. Other problems involved in the principal’s role 
in school management are these: handling in- 
dividual school financial accounts; utilizing the 
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library facilities and personnel to improve the 
instructional program; organizing school records 
for studies of achievement, classification and 
individual differences; soliciting lay participation 
in and understanding of school problems; devel- 
oping better nutritional habits. 


“As Is the Principal . . .” 


In fact, the principal’s role in school manage- 
ment is to furnish the springboard from which 
the entire school operates. The old adage is 
still true, “As is the principal, so goes the school.” 
For a principal to have a school well organized 
and well administered, he must be concerned 
with these and other problems. 

The writer has not attempted to say how these 
problems are to be solved. Instead, he has pointed 
out some of the problems and is leaving it up 
to you (and to a later issue of THE NATIONAL 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL!) to find the answers 
and make the decisions as to procedures to be 
followed. 

In the story of the vacationers, the mountain- 
eer left it up to the travelers to choose their 
own route. One of the motorists took the 
straight road; the other chose the hilly road. 
They didn’t see each other again on this trip 
but after some time had passed they met once 
more. Both had experiences to report, but the 
one who had many experiences to tell was the 
driver who took the longest way. He was ex- 
posed to more opportunities for decision making. 
He learned thru experience how to manage his 
automobile in rough and tough spots and he 
learned how to get maximum use from it. 

Democratic leadership which involves all con- 
cerned should be the principal’s chief concern 
in the execution of his responsibilities of school 
management. To become a good administrator, 
one cannot afford to take short cuts or to bypass 
the problems which furnish excellent opportuni- 
ties for developing shared and emerging leader- 
ship. Good leadership pays great dividends. The 
members of the instructional staff are stimulated 
to greater personal and professional growth, and 
all concerned will have opportunities to make 
significant contributions to the group effort and 
to be both leaders and followers in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the school program. 














Prweorar Leapersur 


for INstrucrionaL Lverovement 


N no area of a principal's work is there greater 
challenge or opportunity for creative, stimu- 
lating leadership than in that of instructional 

improvement. His vision, insight, and under- 
standing, as well as his skill and knowledge in 
working with his staff, the children and the 
community, can render highest service in this 
vital field. Yet, in no phase of his activity is it 
so difficult to capture in words the true essence 
of that leadership. The principal’s role can no 
longer be catalogued neatly as that of a status 
person only, an intermediate link in the line-and- 
staff administrative chain of authority. His role 
is rather one of service, of resource, of consul- 
tation, inspiration, and facilitation. 

In a very real sense, the principal is the com- 
mon property of the teachers on his staff, the 
children who attend the school, and the parents 
and community of which the school is both a 
reflection and a leader. All of these important 
elements depend upon him for understanding 
and reconcilement of viewpoints and interests, 
for help in mutual endeavor, for guidance in 
study and activities designed to promote the 
maximum of learning and growth for young 
people in the school. 


Areas of Leadership 


While his role may vary with the unique needs 
of his school situation and the general organi- 
zation of the entire school system of w hich it 
is a part, it is the principal’s responsibility and 
high priv ilege to provide an optimum educational 
climate in his school—a climate which is favor- 
able for all teachers to make full use of their 
present education and which stimulates them 
to learn more as they work together on prob- 
lems of instruction. In such a permissive atmos- 


phere, conducive to experiment, research, study, 


discussion, and sharing, teachers develop aware- 
ness of needs and interests of children and com- 
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munity. They develop confidence in planning 
and following thru objectives and activities with 
children, and they grow in understanding and 
appreciation of child growth and development. 
Finally, they develop a feeling of security built 
upon growing skill in joint evaluation of proc- 
esses and results. 

In thus coordinating the efforts of the school 
and the community, the principal must be skilled 
in human relations and instinctively democratic 
in thought and action. His leadership, thru ex- 
ample and service, should provide encourage- 
ment, direction, and coordination for program 
improvement within his individual school—the 
place where the initiative for curriculum im- 
provement and effort must arise. “The individ- 
ual school should be the operational and planning 
unit for curriculum work. . . . In order to 
develop a good curriculum, planning must be in 
terms of actual children in actual neighborhoods 
by teachers who have to carry the plans into 
operation. This is the only way to secure the 
essential participation of all teachers in cur- 
riculum planning which views the child as a 
whole in a particular environment.”? 

The principal generates leadership in others. 
Since not all teachers may welcome this cooper- 
ative concept of principal leadership, one aspect 
of its successful functioning may be the accept- 
ance of this role by teachers, their realization 
and use of its potentialities and their ready co- 
operation in work on common problems. As 
the principal develops warm, friendly relation- 
ships among his teachers, and coordinates their 
efforts thru his recognition of the competencies 
of all, he will generate leadership in others. In 
so doing, he will elevate the quality of the group's 


1 Hollis L. Caswell and Associates. Curriculum Im- 
provement in Public School Systems. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. New 
York, 1950. p. 76-78. 
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joint endeavor, stimulate individual and group 
creativeness, and establish a more lasting founda- 
tion of acceptance and loyalty to a program that 
is being developed thru consensus of group 
opinion and thru group action. 

The principal as a consultant. As group action 
functions more effectively, the principal should 
gradually assume the role of consultant. Since 
the principal is in close touch with his school, 
knows well the teachers, the pupils, and the 
community, he is in a position to render more 
pertinent, immediate, and timely assistance than 
can outside consultant resource people. He will 
be able to coordinate and utilize the valuable 
service of other resource people to help his 
teachers gain perspective, achieve balance and 
breadth of vision, and harmonize their efforts 
with the best educational procedure and thinking 
generally. 
~ The principal helps keep the picture “whole.” 
If the size of the school and staff is too large 
for the staff to work efficiently as one team, the 
principal can lead _ instructional improvement 
thru committees organized on a sociometric basis 
rather than on draft and voluntary bases. His 
work with these committees can help eliminate 
tendencies toward age, grade level, or subject 
stratification, as he strives always to see the 
whole picture rather than the exclusive perspec- 
tive of any one group. 

The principal works for effective communica- 
tion. When enlisting parent, organized lay and 
professional support and help in program plan- 
ning and evaluation, the principal can guide 
teachers so that there is unity and consistency— 
not division and confusion. Essential for this 
understanding and accord is effective and con- 
tinuous communication. One of the most vital 
functions of principal leadership is the arrange- 
ment for such communication. Here leadership 
manifests itself in improving and perfecting all 
media and technics for interchange of thought 
and information. 


Wuat Can THE Principat Do? 


Principals can arrange surroundings that are 
stimulating and conducive to good learning. 
They can help teachers cooperatively develop 
varied, meaningful instructional aids, can explore 
with them the wealth of special materials and 
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services available in school system and com- 
munity; can guide their development of skill 
in using diversified materials; can request func- 
tional materials from publishers and other supply 
companies; can work out cooperatively bases for 
selection and appraisal of all materials; and can 
help teachers become familiar with timely per- 
tinent research. 

In establishing rapport between school and 
home, the principal can help both teacher and 
parent thru conferences and assistance in report- 
ing to parents. In one instance, a primary 
teacher’s problem in making narrative pupil 
progress reports led to a staff-wide study of the 
problem of reporting to parents. The important 
thing is to take the problem wherever and when- 
ever it is felt, and cooperatively seek its solution. 


SomME ASPECTS OF CURRICULUM PLANNING 


One point of beginning can be the guidance 
the principal gives in helping teachers (1) 
analyze conditions calling for curriculum change, 
and (2) appraise objectiv ely the interests, prob- 
lems, real concerns, and abilities of their pupils, 
and the problems and needs of society in general 
and of their community in particular. These are 
the bases upon w hich a good curriculum is 
built. 

Another area requiring expert leadership con- 
cerns itself with a formulation of objectives, 
plans and activities whereby curriculum pro- 
grams can meet the needs and achieve maximum 
satisfaction for all pupils. This requires skilled 
leadership in developing with teachers the most 
effective technics, practices, procedures, and 
instruments. 

Arranging for greater flexibility in the school 
program in oles to facilitate curriculum prog- 
ress constitutes another important aspect of 
leadership. 

Thru in-service programs, a principal can 
guide teachers in making the sometimes slow 
transition from teaching for retention of facts 
to a learning situation for behavior development. 
The need here is for teacher-pupil solution of 
pupils’ life problems, and the program will be 
characterized by widespread pupil participation. 
The principal’ S leadership becomes one of imple- 
mentation, of the “how” and “know-how” 
instead of the “what.” 
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Improvement of 
instruction is a 
common goal. 
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A most vital aid to teachers as curriculum 
builders can be their introduction to new insights 
and understandings thru well-planned programs 
of child study al human development in which 
parents and other interested lay people may be 
included. 

Another important aspect of the curriculum 
is evaluation which should be an integral and 
continuous part of the program. “Evaluation, 
as a continuous process, demands constant cur- 
riculum improvement which is in step with the 
changing times, thus lessening the frequently 
cited lag between social change and the school 
program.”* The principal’s leadership in co- 
operative evaluation is of tremendous significance. 
The alert principal will lead his staff to explore 
new technics of evaluation, and to rethink and 
refine old ones in line with educational objec- 
tives that are developed cooperatively by the 


group. 


2 National Education Association, Association for 
Superv ision and Curriculum Development. Action for 
Curriculum Improvement. 1951 Yearbook. W ashington, 
D. C., 1951. 
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THE NEEDS AND THE OPPORTUNITIES 


Many of the problems presented by our com- 
plex culture can be met only by schools and 
school systems with a continuous program of 
curriculum improvement. The principal can 
exert his leadership to provide constant oppor- 
tunity for the intelligent cooperative effort that 
is needed. He can work closely with parent- 
teacher groups, thru a carefully ‘dev eloped pro- 
gram of study and planning, to help them focus 
their efforts constantly upon school problems 
that are real and vital. He can increase the effec- 
tiveness of his leadership thru participation in 
teacher selection and in pre-service education of 
teachers. As his leadership becomes more effec- 
tive in his own school, the principal can render 
a valuable contribution as consultant in other 
similar situations. 

These, then, are some of the needs and the 
opportunities that challenge the principal who 
sincerely wishes to meet his responsibilities as 
a leader in instructional improvement. 
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Dublin, which education was_ periodically 

interrupted by incarceration in dens called 
schools.” 

Thus Bernard Shaw indicted the schools of his 
day and at the same time gave testimony to the 
effectiveness of environment as an educational 
influence. Modern education agrees that the child 
is a total personality, educated by a total en- 
vironment. His education proceeds not only in 
the schoolroom but in the homes, in the motion 
picture theatres, on vacant lots, on the play- 
grounds and on the streets. Wherever there are 
human beings, growth and learning take place. 
If the school, then, is to do an effective job 
in promoting the all-round personality develop- 
ment of children, it must do its part in improving 
the quality of living in the community. 

This concept is a comparatively recent one. 
It implies that the school is a center of com- 
munity life and interest. It implies that the 
school should work with other community agen- 
cies to develop a coordinated program designed 
to prepare the child for life in the world of 
today and the world of tomorrow. It implies far 
more than “selling the public on the work of 
the schools,” or “crisis campaigns” to meet some 
urgent need. 

The principal is the leader definitely respon- 
sible for initiating a program of action and for 
developing patterns of school-community inter- 
action and coordination. What can he do to 
meet this responsibility? Here are a few sug- 
gestions: 

1. Lead teachers and parents democratically 
in developing and carrying on a functional, 
meaningful school program that meets the needs 
of the children in their situations. 

2. Lead staff members in a study of the needs 
of both children and community. One cannot 


| was educated in the hills and valleys of 
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know the needs of the child without knowing 
the needs of the community in which the child 
lives. 

Home visitation is one of the best ways to 
learn about children. Plans for a child’s devel- 
opment must be based on information about 
social and economic status, emotional attitudes, 
health and sanitary conditions, needs and aspira- 
tions of the family. Genuinely human, friendly 
relationships with parents are essential. 

3. Lead teachers to know the resources of the 
community and to use those resources for enrich- 
ing the educational experiences of children. 
Institutions, agencies, and industries are glad 
to work with schools. 

4. Participate in the life of the community 
as an active citizen. Membership in community 
organizations, speaking before groups on needs 
of children, will help keep the community in- 
formed about the school. Sincere cooperation— 
not condescension—should characterize this par- 
ticipation. 

5. Bring parents into the picture as active 
participants in the life of the school. Parents 
may serve as substitute teachers, releasing the 
regular teacher at times for visitation; furnish 
transportation and accompany groups on field 
trips; assist school nurses and doctors with ex- 
amination of children; do clerical work; and in 
many other ways contribute skills, knowledge, 
travel experiences, and the like. Parents who 
participate in school life have a better under- 
standing of the modern school, and the school 
program is richer for their cooperation. An in- 
ventory of available services early in the year 
will be most valuable. 

6. Make the school a real community center. 
Facilities of the school—playground, cafeteria, 
library, and shops—should be used the year 
round to provide services and meeting places for 
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church, social and civic groups. The schools 
belong to the people and school property should 
be used for community betterment. 

It goes without saying that the school staff 
should not be exploited by overtime duties, and 
school buildings and grounds should be properly 

cared for in these circumstances. 

Lead pupils, teachers, parents, and other 
community members in the development of 
school policies and program. This requires the 
practice of democratic principles, and the use 
of group processes. 

Criticisms of the public schools are in some 
places striking at the roots of our American w ay 
of life. People tend to be “down on what they 
are not up on.” The schools our parents attended 
were subject-matter minded. We school people 
now speak a strange language. “Readiness,” 
“group planning,” “maturation,” “motivation,” 
“individual differences” are some of the terms 
parents do not understand. 

Criticisms of public education in many com- 
munities arise from honest people who just do 
not understand modern education. They do not 
sense that the schools are attempting to meet 
the needs of children in a completely new so- 
ciety. They do not realize that twenty-five years 
of research in child growth and development, 
and changes in family life have tremendously 
affected the methods and program of the modern 
school. 

If parents are brought into the planning, good 
schools will need no defense. It is hard to lead 
satisfied parents in an attack on schools. 

8. Help in the organization of a Community 
Coordinating Council. This council may be made 
up of representatives from churches, school, 
youth organizations, welfare, health and recrea- 
tion agencies. The purpose of this council is to 
take inventory of the facilities and _ services 
already available, coordinate their programs, and 
develop others needed. 

The school is a logical agency to sponsor such 
an enterprise. Problem areas can be identified 
and efforts coordinated in meeting existing needs. 


Importance of School-Community Movement 


Lay participation in education is the true 
American way. Our earlier schools were organic 
to the community and really belonged to the 
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people. Recently the states have assumed more 
and more support and control of the schools, 
with responsibility for the curriculum, for in- 
spection and approval. Correspondingly the local 
communities have often had less responsibility 
for and less interest in their schools. 

The school-community movement will bring 
about real community interest and education. 
When parents and teachers meet to answer ques- 
tions like these: “What do we really want our 
schools to do for our children?” “What facilities, 
buildings and personnel are needed to do the 
job?” and then develop programs of action to 
get things done, the desired results will come. 

Public schools are facing a crisis due to in- 
adequate housing, over-crowded classrooms, 
shortage of qualified personnel, and the dispro- 
portionately low expenditures for education in 
the face of soaring costs of other governmental 
functions. Needed school expansion in the years 
ahead may well depend upon increased com- 
munity interest and local support. 

Aroused and informed parents with experience 
in solving their own problems may well bring 
about a restoration of the American school and 
community as fundamental factors in the Amer- 
ican way of life. 


Activities in an Urban Area 

The experiences of a large city school in try- 
ing to meet its responsibility for raising the 
quality of living in school and community so 
that children may have a better life may be of 
interest. Warner School in Nashville, Tennessee, 
enrols more than eleven hundred children from 
grades 1-6. Many of these children come from 
homes of low social and economic level. 

Early last fall, there was a “get acquainted” 
meeting, which was just that, w ith a square dance 
for parents and teachers. 

Before school opened first-grade teachers 
and the principal held several meetings with 
groups of parents of beginners. Together they 
discussed the preparation of the child for school, 
his health habits, emotional problems, his reading, 
how parents and teachers can work together, and 
what to expect from their children. Thruout the 
year the PTA sponsored group meetings of par- 
ents and provided professional leadership for dis- 
cussing problems of the parents’ choosing. 
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A change from the old time-worn system of 
reporting to a new-type report card in line with 
newer philosophy of education presented a real 
problem. Teachers held group meetings to pre- 
pare themselves for interpreting to parents the 
broader objectives of the school. Each teacher 
met with the parents of her children and dis- 
cussed “What things do we want the school 
to do for our children?” and “What would you 
like the report card to tell you about your 
child?” 

As a result of these conferences, parents were 
helped to understand the problems of their own 
children. Questionnaires, at the end of the year, 
showed practically one hundred percent approval 
of the new cards. 


Pros LeMs To BE SOLVED 


There are many problems growing out of the 
needs of principals for real school-community 
leadership training. Research is needed to find 
out what efficient technics are being used; 
colleges should organize programs of instruction 
and internship that will provide training; local, 
state, and national associations should gear their 
professional activities to effective in-service edu- 
cation of principals now in the field. 

Improved educational opportunities for chil- 
dren in our schools depend largely on improv- 
ing the quality of leadership provided by the 
principals now in service. Education cannot wait 
for a new generation. 

Some of the unsolved problems are these: 


1. What are effective ways of informing parents 
about modern school practices? 

. How can groups be organized for participation 
in school and community planning? 

3. By what means can curriculum and method be 
adapted to social and economic needs of the 
community? 

4. What competencies, what personal attributes are 
prerequisites for a principal’s success in this area? 

. What are colleges doing to develop these com- 
petencies? 

6. What are efficient technics for obtaining from 
parents needed information about children? 

- How can the principal establish good working 
relationships with other agencies interested in the 
health and welfare of children? 

8. How does the principal work with the super- 
intendent and with teachers to develop a sound 
program of community relations? 
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9. How can principals eliminate, or allocate to other 
staff members or community workers, minor but 
necessary details such as cafeteria management, 
clerical work, etc., and put first things first in 
practice? 

In each of the areas of responsibility of the 
elementary school of today and tomorrow, the 
principal holds the KEY position. Upon his 
leadership depends the layman’s understanding of 
and sympathy with the program of education. 
If the layman understands that the purpose of 
HIS school is to direct the growth of human 
personality in the light of research and experi- 
mentation, if he wants HIS school to be a 
training unit for better living in the community 
and the larger world community for both chil- 
dren and adults, we believe he will consider it 
his finest investment. 

This understanding and zeal for education that 
will make democracy live will most likely be 
developed in the layman thru the leadership of 
an energetic, sincere, professionally competent 
and devoted principal, skilled in human rela- 
tionships, and possessing the ability to inspire 
and unite people in defining, studying, and solv- 
ing common problems. 

Proper school-community relations exist 
largely in books and magazine articles. It yet 
remains to put good ideas into action. Here lies 
the heart of the problem of progress in American 
education. To become a leader who puts proper 
school-community relations into action is the 
challenge and opportunity for every principal 
who would have a part in the preservation and 
transmission of our American way of life. 
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Eprror’s Note: Dr. Hunt was the keynote speaker at the 
opening session of a regional meeting of elementary 


school principals in St. Louis, Missouri, last February. 
His address was so well received and so appropriate for 
this particular issue of THe NationAL ELEMENTARY 
PrincipaL that we asked for a copy. In answer to our 
request, Dr. Hunt prepared this summary of bis talk. 








---- will you accept the CHALLENGE? 


have the opportunity of assuming a role of 

leadership in the administration and the devel- 
opment of elementary education. In its evolution 
of more than a century, the elementary school 
principalship is emerging into a position of in- 
creased responsibility and challenge. 

Contributing to the progress, clearly discern- 
ible, are these factors: 

1. The continued and marked improvement 
of the professional status of the elementary 
school principalship. 

Granted that the duties either prescribed or 
accepted by the typical elementary school prin- 
cipal today are many and varied, it is neverthe- 
less a far cry from present responsibilities to 
those of the early period of the principalship. 
The early colonial principal, we read, “in addi- 
tion to teaching and administering his school . . . 
often served as town clerk, church chorister, 
official visitor of the sick, bell ringer of the 
church, grave digger, court messenger, and per- 
formed other occasional duties.”! While the 
reference may support Dewey’s later contention 
that “education is life” there are few if any of 
us who would advocate such extremes in the 
acceptance of school and community respon- 
sibility today on the part of principals. 

Reviewing the current professional status of 
the principalship, particularly with respect to 
specific factors in administration, supervision and 
instruction, as is undertaken in the Twenty- 
Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, The Elementary 
School Principalship—Today and Tomorrow, it 
is revealed that substantial progress in the prin- 
cipal’s position has been made. When considered 


Micve « 45,000 elementary school principals 


1P. B. Jacobson and W. C. Reavis. Duties of School 


Principals. New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1946. p. 754. 
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with increased professional preparation, a signifi- 
cant characteristic of the principalship within the 
past two decades, the increased responsibility 
seems to be a logical and natural development. 
Locally and state-wide thruout the nation, re- 
quirements are being stepped up as certification 
standards are being established. Today more than 
half of our states are either issuing or requiring 
administrative certificates for those who wish to 
serve as principals of elementary schools. And 
year by year the training of principals, as 
measured by college courses taken and degrees 
received, has gradually improved. Now well 
over fifty percent of all elementary school prin- 
cipals hold a Bachelor’s degree and nearly 
twenty-five percent hold a Master’s or higher 
degree. Improved salary schedules and_ better 
working conditions likewise characterize the 
improved professional stetus of the elementary 
school principal as does an upward trend in 
the membership of professional organizations 
in which the elementary school principal is 
interested. 

And here let me commend to your attention 
the current effort of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals in this area. I refer to the 
program described in the pamphlet, You Are 
Invited to Help Make National Policies. Of 
genuine significance is the platform with its 
eight most professional wwe “ . . effective 
democratic leadership,” “. . . preservice prepara- 
tion,’ “. . . keeping aware of and contributing 
to human knowledge,” “. . . responsible for the 
development of the educational program of the 
school unit,” “. . . competence in the continuous 
development of an educational program,” “. . . 





affiliation and active participation in professional 
associations,” “. committed to high ethical 
standards,” and “. . . compensation comparable 
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to that of other professions with high standards.” 
Here surely is a program around which elemen- 
tary principals, their local and state associations, 
may and should rally. 

2 A growing awareness of the importance of 
democracy in school administration. 

The place of democracy in school administra- 
tion has been given new significance by clear 
recognition of the facts 


that schools in a democratic culture must 
educate for democracy if the culture is to 
survive 


that competence in democratic behavior can 
best be acquired thru participation and 
practice 


and that teachers and principals, to be skill- 
ful in education for democracy, must have 
opportunity to experience democracy in 
those things which are of vital concern to 
them. 


The trend toward greater democracy in school 
administration requires a type and a degree of 
leadership quite different from the administrative 
abilities and technics essential to a more auto- 
cratic form of management. It is only natural, 
therefore, that greater emphasis on democracy 
in administration should be paralleled by new 
insights into the nature and functions of leader- 
ship. 

In suggesting reasons why some principals are 
much more successful than others, these prac- 
tices, all closely allied with the democratic 
process, may be noted: 


Successful principals exhibit real expertness in hu- 
man relations and take a genuine interest in the 
good fortunes, worries and difficulties of 
associates. 

Successful principals keep their associates informed 
concerning the more perplexing problems of 
schools and encourage staff participation in their 
solution. 

Successful principals know how to delegate respon- 
sibility and how to allow freedom in discharging 
it. 

Successful principals do not irritate their colleagues 
by petty regulations that are designed primarily 
to control the few. 

Successful principals are courageous in protecting 
associates against unwarranted criticisms by 
pupils, parents, or pressure groups. 
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Successful principals make vigorous efforts to culti- 
vate in pupils an enthusiastic loyalty, a strong 
pride and a genuine affection for a given school. 

Successful principals are generous in commending 
good work of associates, pupils and parents. 

Successful principals resist temptations to become 
cynical, pessimistic and disgruntled, and exhibit 
a real enthusiasm for their work. 

Successful principals grasp the broader educational 
and organizational problems of the school, and 
they do not get lost in a maze of time-consum- 
ing details. 

Successful principals strive for teamwork and usu- 
ally use “we” and “our” rather than “I” and 
“mine” when they discuss school successes and 
school problems. 

Successful principals organize, deputize, supervise, 
and sometinfes compromise. 


3- In supervision, curriculum revision and in- 
service education of teachers, democratic prac- 
tices have proved their validity and importance. 

In its infancy, supervision was concerned pri- 
marily with inspection to make sure that such 
standards as existed were maintained. In recent 
years the thought in supervision has shifted to 
a broader conception invoiving the improvement 
of the total teacher-learning situation. This shift 
in emphasis has placed the teacher in his true 
position as a cooperating member of a total 
group concerned with the improvement of 
learning. Child development, curriculum revision, 
and general school improvement are interrelated 
factors whose improvement must come thru 
teacher development. Teacher development be- 
comes most effective when the teacher is a co- 
operating member of a group using democratic 
procedures to solve problems of mutual concern. 
Realization of these facts gives new horizons to 
supervision and calls for a type of supervision 
that places a premium on cooperative leadership 
abilities. 

4. The recognition of the principal as a com- 
munity leader and the school as a focal point for 
all worth-while community activity. 

Increasingly prevalent today is the developing 
conviction that education in school should not 
be disassociated from the life of the community 
but should actually have its roots in that life. 
Today the elementary school principal is being 
recognized and accepted as a community leader. 
Necessary is it, therefore, for principals to know 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Children are Served by Children 


WE DO IT 


At Sehool Lunchtime |; 

































N the Washington School at Centralia, Wash- 
ington, children eat nutritious and _ tasty 
lunches in their own classrooms. Expensive 

cafeteria facilities have been eliminated. Hurried 

eating in a crowded lunchroom is replaced by 
leisurely lunching in individual classrooms under 
the guidance of the children’s own teachers. The 
pictures on these pages show a school lunch 
program in which children are participants from 

11:10 A.M. when preparation begins until 12:45 

P.M. when cleanup is over. 

“Home Eckers,” upper grade girls who choose 
the responsibility as a special activity, help the 
kitchen staff with the delivery of lunches to 
classrooms. Plates, utensils and food, except for 
hot dishes, are put in classroom boxes in accord- 
ance with a previous count. The efficient “Home 
Eckers” deliver these boxes to the rooms on 
sturdy, easy-rolling food carts. Later, small con- 
tainers of steaming hot food are loaded on the 
carts and delivered to the various rooms. 

Each class manages its own lunch program. 
Some groups push desks together and serve fam- 
ily style. Others have a cafeteria arrangement 
with a committee responsible for serving. Some- 
times children make placemats for their desks 
or tables. Often they arrange centerpieces to 
make the tables more attractive. And occasionally 
they invite their parents to enjoy the lunch 
period with them. 

Before eating, children prepare themselves— 
hands are washed, hair is combed, table places 
are set. The lunch hour becomes closely akin 
to ideal home conditions at mealtime, and nice- 
ties of the eating process become fixed in chil- 
dren’s habits. 

Children engage in pleasant conversation while 
they eat. There is no need for hurrying; ample 
time is provided. After eating, cleanup com- 
mittees go into action and the room is readied 
for afternoon activities. Many rooms plan noon- 
time entertainments; all children rest before go- 
ing to the playground for strenuous physical 
activity. 








Contributed by Arthur Bogen, Principal, Was#iXeTN | 
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There are many opportunities for learning in 
this program. Teachers observe eating habits of 
children, plan for their improvement and note 
the changes. Some children bring lunches, and 
the teacher can observe diet deficiences and see 
that the diet is supplemented. Children are en- 
couraged to attack their eating problems in a 
positive way. 

One sixth-grade began a study of nutrition as 
a result of the lunch program. Children studied 
menus to learn the essentials of an adequate diet. 
White rats were bought and fed varying diets, 
and the physical effects over a long period of 
time were observed. At the end of the study, 
the class planned the school lunch menu for a 
full week. 

It is revealing to see the businesslike manner 
in which the program is conducted in the first 
grade. Children take pride in the lack of wasted 
food. And skeptics turn into supporters when 
they see a little six-year-old girl as she inspects 
plates after eating, with an air of efficiency and 
importance. During preparation for Valentine’s 
Day, one group of children emphasized their 
appreciation for good food and their avoidance 
of waste in a unique way. They decorated the 
garbage can as a Valentine Box for the school 
cook. Into it they put such notes as “Look, we’ve 
eaten everything.” “Nothing left on anyone’s 
plate today.” 

Adaptability is an important characteristic of 
this program. Often on warm days, classes eat 
lunch outside. Their lunch comes to them 
in the usual way because it is convenient for the 
service staff to deliver food to places other than 
classrooms if previous arrangements have been 
made. Many times rooms unite for lunch with 
one room acting as the host room and providing 
entertainment for the guests. 

Lunch at Washington School is as it should 
be. Nutritional food is served to happy children 
in a pleasant homelike atmosphere. And the 
lunch hour takes its piace as a vital factor in the 
educative experiences of young people. 















































Eating Time is Time for Pleasant Social Relations 





Cleaning Up is Considered an Important Part of the Program 











(Continued from page 23) 

their communities—their people, their resources, 
their needs and their patterns of thought. To 
achieve such knowledge principals are taking 
positive steps in the form of community surveys 
and opinion samplings, and are participating per- 
sonally in community organization and com- 
munity life. They are enlisting community sup- 
port and, reciprocally, are making the school a 
real community service agency. 

From this brief analysis of the four phases 
that point to significant growth and develop- 
ment in the elementary school principalship 
within the past two decades, it is clearly evident 
that the position is still an evolving one. Ob- 
viously a new pattern is emerging. Here, in my 
opinion, is to be found the challenge of the job. 
The Yearbook on The Elementary School Prin- 
cipalship, to which reference has already been 
made, concludes with a glimpse into the future 
of the position. Eleven educational leaders con- 
tribute to the forward view. Briefly they suggest 
that the principal sets the tone for the entire 
school; that the elementary principalship is just 
at the beginning of a significant professional 
future; that bold thinking must be the order of 
the day; that technical skills must underlie prog- 
ress; that altho shared responsibilities must char- 
acterize the operations pattern, the role of 
leadership must never be neglected; that elemen- 
tary education will increase in importance; that 
ability to implement growth will prove a vital 
factor in the principal’s success. 

A few years ago the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals published a little pamphlet 
entitled, The Elementary School Principalship— 
planning the future. The pamphlet closes with 
“A Creed for Principals” which expresses a be- 
lief in the United States of America, in child- 
hood, in educational opportunity, in public edu- 
cation, in the elementary school, and in the 
classroom teacher, and finally states: 


“I believe in the elementary school principalship— 
as the educational position wherein, thru prepara- 
tion, study and devotion to duty, I can make the 
most helpful contribution to the building of a better 
America.” 


The challenge of the elementary school prin- 
cipalship rests with each of you! May you make 
the most of a thrilling opportunity! 
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“Are you the principal or a lady? 








HELP NEEDED ON 
AASA YEARBOOK 


The Commission on Citizenship of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators is preparing the 1954 Yearbook of 
the AASA, and needs brief descriptions— 
not more than a page long—of procedures 
you have found effective for teaching 
citizenship. 


Descriptions are needed in these areas: 
developing knowledge and understanding 
of the principles of democracy; learning to 
plan and to work effectively as members 
of groups; developing loyalty to national 
ideals; learning to think objectively and to 
make rational decisions about individual and 
group problems. 


Mail your contribution to AASA Com- 
mission on Citizenship Education, NEA Re- 
search Division, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Impressions of a 
Beginning Principal 


DONALD A. HOLMAN 


In May, 1951, I was appointed acting principal 
of the elementary school in which I had been 
employed as an eighth grade homeroom teacher 
since September, 1947. Probably for every in- 
dividual who has experienced it, the transition 
from classroom teaching to the duties of the 
principalship has produced a variety of impres- 
sions both memorable and rewarding. A brief 
account of the interaction taking place between 
myself and the responsibilities of the principal- 
ship during the past school year might be of 
interest to some of my fellow workers in the 
field of public education. 

My purpose here is to state what I consider 
to have been the highlights in this year of ex- 
panded horizons and re-examined points of view. 
Two objects are uppermost in my mind as I 
write: (1) the desire to communicate my expe- 
riences to others; (2) the desire for that form 
of self-edification which is attainable only by 
drawing together one’s recollections of past 
events and consolidating them both for present 
evaluation and for future contemplation. 

Education journals are often filled with 
lengthy, turgid essays summarizing in the mi- 
nutest detail the “stirring” progress achieved by 
some institution, individual, or group. To bring 
the punishing force of such an essay down upon 
the heads of the innocent readers of this pub- 
lication is not my present intent. I know that this 
assurance will cause my colleagues to heave a 
gusty sigh of relief. Only they know how for- 
midable a pedant I can be when aroused. 

The question of how best to say what I have 
to say has been a difficult one. While I was 
pondering the problem, the thought came to me 
that the American weakness for superlatives 
might well be used as a framework. Without 
further introduction I shall present what I con- 
sider to be the ten highlights of my first year 
as an elementary school principal: 
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1. Greatest Source of Satisfaction: The inau- 
guration of a comprehensive program of teacher- 
parent conferences at all grade levels. 

2. Greatest Disappointment: The termination 
of many of the direct, personal contacts with 
boys and girls—something I had enjoyed par- 
ticularly as a classroom teacher. 

3. Most Enlightening Experience: The never- 
ending discovery of the amazing richness and 
variety of learning experiences offered to boys 
and girls at all grade levels. 

4. Most Humorous Experience: The mistaking 
of a thick smear of chocolate candy for a gory 
wound on a first grader’s leg. 


5. Most Rewarding Experience: Having a part 
in detecting a serious throat malformation in a 
kindergarten child and arranging for its eventual 
surgical correction. 


6. That for Which I Am Most Grateful: The 
friendly acceptance and loyal cooperation of 
my fellow teachers. 

7. Greatest Sources of Security: A superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent, and adminis- 
trative assistant who offered wise counsel where 
necessary and left me free to go it alone the 
rest of the time. 


8. Greatest Pitfall: The ever-present danger 
of developing a pompous air. 

g. Greatest Personal Needs for the Future: 
Patience and understanding. 

10. Greatest Professional Needs for the Fu- 
ture: A broader knowledge of curriculum devel- 
opment, child growth and development, and 
audio-visual education. 


Leviry To Come LATER PROBABLY 


As the enlarged version of THe NationaL 
ELEMENTARY Principat was being planned, one 
of the recommendations was for a column or 
more of what could immediately be recognized 
as “humor.” The Editor was heartily in accord 
with the recommendation and agreed to provide 
for it in some manner, preferably beginning with 
the October issue. The Editor tried, but the 
results were disappointing; it is very difficult to 
be funny in Washington in July and August. 
With your encouragement, the Editor will try 
again when the temperature drops. 
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What kind of 


ATHLETICS for 


SIMON A. McNEELY 


HRUOUT the nation programs of athletics 

for elementary-aged children are flourishing. 

Many of these are highly organized. Leagues 
and championships, sponsored by school people, 
recreation departments, youth-serving agencies, 
“service” clubs, or commercial establishments, in- 
volve thousands of children, in hundreds of com- 
munities, in almost every state of the union. 
Some of these athletic enterprises are nationwide 
promotions, such as, Little League Baseball (ages 
8-12), Midget Football (ages 9-12), Biddy 
Basketball (ages 8-12,13), and even Iddy-Biddy 
Basketball (ages 5-7). 

Parents, educators, recreation leaders, and other 
thinking citizens are concerned about this growth 
of athletic programs for children. Many people 
believe that such programs are undesirable. 
Others, equally sincere and well- -meaning, hold 
that these activities provide valuable experiences. 
A comparative few are so interested in their own 
selfish purposes that they don’t seem to care what 
effect they are having upon young children. 

The question then is what is right? What kinds 
of experiences are most appropriate to the ma- 
turity level and developmental needs of boys and 
girls? What kind of program is best for most 
children i in that period when adventure, explora- 
tion and self-discovery are so important? 


What kind of athletics? What kind of 


competition? 


A Joint Committee on Athletic Competition 
for Children of Elementary and Junior High 
School Age’ has studied this problem for four 
years. The Committee’s Report was completed 
in April 1952 and accepted by the sponsoring or- 
ganizations. In essence the Report recommends 
the kind of competition that will safeguard the 
health and well-being of youngsters and help 

1 Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA; 
National Council of State Consultants in Elementary 
Education; American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, NEA; Society of State Di- 
rectors of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
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| 
CHILDREN 


“What kind of athletics for children of 
elementary-school age? What kind of 
competition for young children?” 

These questions have been studied for 
several years by a Joint Committee on 
Athletic Competition for Children of Ele- 
mentary and Junior High School Age. 
The Department of Elementary School 
Principals was one of four national or- 
ganizations participating in this study, and 
is pleased to present some of the recom- 
mendations of the Commiittee. 











them develop a true sense of values regarding their 
own importance and the place of athletics in 
well-rounded living. It condemns highly or- 
ganized competition for children of elementary 
and junior high school ages. The Joint Committee 
recommends: ? 


That the following statements be accepted as poli- 
cies to be recommended by the organizations repre- 
sented on the Committee; that these recommenda- 
tions be disseminated widely; that school people, 
recreation leaders, and other citizens be urged to 
cooperate in the use of these statements as guides 
to planning or evaluating a community’s services to 
its children. 

Broad program of instruction: the best interests of 
all children are served when school and community 
give priority—in professional personnel, space and 
facilities, equipment and supplies, time and money— 
to a broad program of instruction in physical edu- 

cation, based upon individual and group needs, for 
all boys and girls. 

Informal recreation and intramurals: next in con- 
sideration should be a broad and varied program of 
voluntary informal recreation for children of all 
ages and an interesting extensive program of intra- 
mural activities for boys and girls in upper elemen- 
tary grades and above. ‘Intramural activities mean in- 
dividual, dual, and team sports with competition 
limited to contests between teams within the indi- 
vidual school (or neighborhood recreation center). 

Activities emphasizing social participation: activi- 

2 The full report presenting information to substantiate 
these recommendations will be available soon. It is being 
published by the American Association for Health, 


Physical Education, and Recreation, NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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ties such as play days, and sports days, and occa- 
sional invitational games which involve children of 
two or more schools, and which have high social 
values are to be encouraged. The emphasis should 
be upon social participation with the competitive 
aspect subordinated, Play days involve teams or 
groups made up of children from several schools. 
Sports days include activities in which the playing 
units are composed of members of the same school. 
A few invitational contests in certain sports between 
schools (or natural neighborhood groups) on an 
informal basis may be considered when good in- 
struction in physical education is provided, when 
recreational opportunities for all children are avail- 
able within the school, and when additional informal 
recreational opportunities are provided during out- 
of-school hours. 

Activities should be appropriate to the level of 
maturity, skills, and interests of the participants. 
Tackle football for children below the ninth-grade 
age, and boxing for children and youth of all ages, 
are definitely disapproved. 

Interschool competition: interschool competition 
of a varsity pattern and similarly organized competi- 
tion under auspices of other community agencies are 
definitely disapproved for children below the ninth 
grade. 


Two aspects of these recommendations might 
well be pointed up: 

The Report is vot against athletics for chil- 
dren—but recommends athletics as a phase of a 
varied developmental program of physical edu- 
cation. Athletics, carried on by capable and un- 
derstanding leaders, provide educational experi- 
ences for children that are difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to duplicate. Every child ought to have 
instruction and opportunity to learn the skills 
and enjoy the thrills of athletics. 

The Report does not recommend the elimi- 
Pt of competitive experience; it condemns 
highly organized competition for immature 
youngsters. 

Competition is an essential element in athletics 
—without which sport would cease to be sport. 
It is part of the nature of athletics to have scores 
and to try to win. Even the simple playground 

games of children have the element of competi- 
tion. But in the best tradition of American sports, 
competition is for fun—for the enjoyment of 
playing rather than for extraneous reward. It is 
the catalyst of teamwork and cooperation. Most 
Americans appreciate sports competition only 
when it is fair and equalized. 

The Joint Committee specifically points out 
the high pressure elements to be avoided: 
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High pressure elements to be avoided: the terms 
invitational and informal are to be taken literally. 
This means avoidance of such high pressure elements 
of an interscholastic pattern as: highly organized 
competition in the form of leagues or champion- 
ships; over- -emphasis by means of new spapers, radio, 
television, or similar media; stress on individuals 
rather than teams, such as selection of “all-star” 
teams. 

Tournaments, frequent contests, long seasons, 
“little” bowl games or other procedures that cause 
pressures or that may make undue physical demands 
on young boys or girls. 

Games or contests played at night or at other times 
outside usual school or recreation hours. Travel be- 
yond the immediate neighborhood (or in the case of 
small rural schools, a nearby community ). 

Encouragement of partisan spectators and sup- 
porters—any pressures that come from social situa- 
tions that place undue value on an informal game. 

“Grooming” of players for a high school or college 
team, prosely ting or inducements of any kind to 
cause a good player to leave his normal group and 
play with another team. 

Commercial promotions which, under various 
guises, seek to exploit youth for selfish purposes. 
Team competitions w hich usurp a disproportionate 
amount of staff members, or facilities, for a selected 
few rather than a large number. 


The right kind of athletics for children 

The right kind of athletics requires good think- 
ing and cooperation on the part of many people 
in the community. The Joint Committee points 
out some questions to be considered. 

Questions to be answered: The following ques- 
tions should be answered to the satisfaction of par- 
ents, educators, and other citizens before permitting 
children to participate in play days, sports days, in- 
vitational contests between schools, or similar com- 
petition sponsored by nonschool groups: 

Are we now meeting the needs of all children 
thru instruction in physical education, and recrea- 
tional and intramural activities? What is the quality 
of these phases of the program? Must they still be 
improved to be reasonably good for all pupils? 

2. What kind of leadership will the athletic pro- 
gram have? Are the leaders professionally qualified? 
Do they know and understand young children? Are 
they interested only in the welfare and happiness of 
boys and girls, or do they seek personal advantage— 
publicity, status, or financial gain thru the exploita- 
tion of children? 

Are the proposed sports and other activities ap- 
ooaiiiia for the age, maturity, skill, stage of growth, 
and physical make-up of the children? 

4. Will there be adequate safeguards for health 
and well-being thru: adequate protective equipment, 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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URING the past four years thirteen southern 

states have worked cooperatively on the 

improvement of elementary education. The 
effort was sponsored by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools thru its 
Commission on Curricular Problems and Re- 
search. Funds contributed by the General Edu- 
cation Board to initiate the regional program 
have been exhausted but cooperative action is 
continuing. 


The Regional Action Plan 


In each of the participating states a committee 
on elementary education was selected by the 
superintendent of public instruction and the 
executive secretary of the educational association. 
These groups have met periodically to define 
problems, plan programs of action, suggest areas 
for regional cooperation, carry out plans, and 
evaluate changes which have resulted. Each state 
group has financed its own in-state program. 

The Central Coordinating Committee, com- 
posed of the chairmen from the thirteen states, 
agreed to concentrate regional efforts for edu- 
cational improvement in the following areas: 


1. Gathering data on elementary education in 
the South and presenting it to laymen in 
concise, understandable terms. 

. Developing suitable procedures and instru- 
ments for evaluating elementary schools. 
3. Improving the recruitment, selection, and 
education of elementary school teachers, 

principals, and supervisors. 

4. Initiating a program of action designed to 
develop better elementary schools and to 
accelerate improvements in curriculum and 
teaching. 


N 


Four subcommittees were established to stimu- 
late regional action in these areas. Each sub- 
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committee enlisted the support of state groups, 
established processes by which many individuals 
were involved in determining plans for action, 
and carried out the agreed-upon plans. Results 
of the Study’s accomplishments up to December 
2, 1951, can be obtained in a published report, 
from the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, and in four publications de- 
veloped by the subcommittees.’ 


How to Get Regional Cooperative 
Programs Under Way 


Several suggestions can be made about the 
inauguration of similar cooperative projects: 


{ Enlist the support of an established, functioning 
organization which already has prestige and influ- 
ence thruout the area served. 
{ Enlist the support of the state departments of 
education, the professional associations, and_ the 
teacher-education institutions. 
{ Develop committees which cut across levels of 
the school system and represent those particularly 
interested in the improvement of elementary schools, 
including parents. 
{ Provide for coordination among the various states 
thru a central committee, but avoid the growth of 
a large central office. 
{ Secure, if possible, some financial assistance to sup- 
port the program until it is well established. The 
program should soon enlist sufficient support to be 
self-sustaining. 
* Work at the regional level on the problems iden- 
tified by the representatives of the various states. 
State the objectives clearly. 
{ Focus attention on securing wide participation in 
solving regional problems. 
{ Encourage state groups to work on other prob- 
lems of concern in addition to those identified for 
cooperative regional action. 
{ Develop some specific plans for rotating leader- 
ship responsibilities. 

1 Address Albert J. Geiger, Executive Secretary, 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
316 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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\RENTS who visit a modern elementary 
school often come to scoff but leave to praise 
what they have seen. There is no surer basis 

for public understanding and support of educa- 

tion than that which rests on knowledge gained 
from direct observation. 

Elementary schools have an opportunity that 
is unique to build understanding of and sup- 
port for public education. While a child is 
young his parents are eager to visit his school. 
‘As the years pass their interest and concern 
sometimes wane. Inviting parents to visit the 
therefore, is something which the ele- 
mentary school usually can do with better suc- 
cess than can the secondary school. 

From November g to 15 this year, American 
Education Week will be observed for the 32nd 
consecutive year. Visits to schools are especially 
timely during this week when nation-wide at- 
tention is focused on education, and laymen are 
more than usually aware of the public school 
and its contributions. 

The elementary schools of our city use vari- 
ous plans to encourage parents’ visits. In some 
cases all the pupils write invitations to their 
parents, asking them to come and see the regular 
classroom work, at their own convenience, any- 
time during the week. In some classrooms special 
demonstration lessons are followed by an in- 
formal social hour, when the children enjoy 
playing hosts to their parents. In still other cases 
an all-school “Open House” is planned, with 
exhibits and demonstrations, social activities, and 
entertainment. 

On occasion, we have had success in our school 
with the inexpensive “form” invitations obtain- 
able from the NEA. At other times the children 
have written their invitations on plain paper, 
decorating them with an AEW “sticker” or 
with some original design. 

When parents visit our school one thing we 
emphasize is the importance of parent-teacher 
conferences. When large groups come at one 
time, teachers must give attention to the group 
rather than to individual parents, but many fol- 
low-up conferences are initiated and scheduled 
during open-house sessions. 

From time to time our schools carry out other 
AEW projects and activities such as newspaper 
feature stories, radio programs, and exhibits in 


school, 
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store windows. However, we regard our “Open 
House” as the heart of our effort. Will parents 
visit YOUR school this American Education 
Week? They will, if you invite them. 


AMERICAN 








Keeport of the Executive Secretary 


During the school year 1951-52, the Department 
of Elementary School Principals has grown in 
strength and influence. This growth has been dem- 
onstrated by the work on professional standards, 
assistance in organizing and administering regional 
and national conferences, improvement of working 
relationships with state elementary school princi- 
pals’ associations, and the dev elopment of plans for 
an expanded publications prograin. 

It is most gratifying to observe a very substantial 
increase in Department membership. The member- 
ship for 1951-52 on June 23 was 11,095 as compared 
with 10,552 last year. This is a total gain of 543 
members. 

The most outstanding project developed by the 
Department in the school year 1951-52 concerned 
the improvement of standards for the elementary 
school principalship. This work was highlighted 
by the publication of a study guide entitled You 
Are Invited to Help Make National Policies, pre- 
pared under the direction of the Department’s Com- 
mittee on Professional Standards, for use by state 
and local elemeatary school principals’ associations 
to study problems of the elementary school prin- 
cipalship and make recommendations to the national 
Committee for the final report. More than 100 
local and state elementary school principals’ associ- 
ations have agreed to make recommendations on 
the various planks in the “Platform for Action” as 
described in the bulletin. It is expected that this 
project will be continued under the direction of the 
Committee on Professional Standards through the 
school year 1952-53 and that plans will be made near 
the end of the school year to bring the recommenda- 
tions together for the preparation of the final report. 

During the year, in cooperation with local, state 
and regional groups of elementary school principals, 
a number of leadership conferences were held to 
discuss problems of mutual interest to the Depart- 
ment and to each group concerned. The reports on 
these conferences reflect outstanding achievements. 
The results have been observed in the spread of 
information about the activities of elementary school 
principals’ groups in publications of the Department 
and of local and state elementary school principals’ 
associations. The Department has rendered service 
to local and state groups by advising on the dev elop- 
ment of publications programs and other activities. 

During the past year, 15 state elementary school 
principals’ associations began publishing newsletters 
for their members, The headquarters staff gave con- 
siderable assistance and helped many of the states 
in initiating these newsletters. These newsletters 
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greatly helped the interchange of ideas among ele- 
mentary principals and furnished a channel for 
important announcements concerning the work of 
local and state associations and the national De- 
partment. 

Publications issued by the Department for 1951-52 
were: Elementary-School Libraries Today, 30th 
Yearbook; five issues of THe NATIONAL ELEMENTARY 
PrincipaL featuring ‘State Associations of Elemen- 
tary School Principals,” “The Assembly Program 
as a Learning Experience,” “Orientation of Pupils 
for the Secondary School,” “The Extended School 
Program,” and “Reporting Pupil Progress”; one 
special bulletin, You are Invited to Help Make 
National Policies. The Department newsletter was 
prepared in mimeograph form and was sent to state 
presidents of elementary school principals’ associa- 
tions, to state representatives for the national 
Department, to secretaries of state education as- 
sociations and to editors of various educational 
publications. During the year the office editorial 
staff developed plans for the revised NATIONAL Ete- 
MENTARY Principat. This work involved deciding 
on general organization, format and special features 
for presentation of material. 

During the year the Department has continued its 
program of sponsoring one regional conference and 
giving assistance to others, The conference spon- 
sored by the Department was held in St. —_ 
Missouri, February 21-23. The enthusiasm and i 
terest evidenced at this conference were most sig- 
nificant. The Department’s program on professional 
standards was one of the features discussed and as 
a result a resolution was passed by the conference 
to cooperate with the national Department in this 
project. The attendance at the St. Louis conference 
was approximately 500, Other excellent regional 
conferences for elementary school principals were 
held in Winston-Salem, North Carolina; New Or- 
leans, Louisiana; Spokane, Washington; and Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. All of these conferences were 
well attended. 

An activity of the Department during the cur- 
rent year w hich should prove its value in the future 
concerns the expansion of THe Nationat ELeMEN- 
TARY PRINCIPAL to a more comprehensive magazine, 
beginning with the October 1952 issue. The page 
size of the publication is being enlarged and there 
will be a greater variety of content designed to 
meet the needs of elementary school principals in 
both rural and urban areas. 

The most significant development observed by 
your Executive Secretary during the current year 
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has been the tremendous eagerness on the part of The year’s work of 1951-52 has brought your 
the elementary school principals to bring about a Executive Secretary in touch with many elementary 
greater professionalization of their jobs. This in- school principals thruout the country and has 
terest is expressed in becoming better acquainted greatly broadened his knowledge of this professional 
2 with instructional problems, the administration of group. He more clearly understands their problems 
the school in keeping with the best educational and is in a more favorable position to help render 
practices, more adequate preparation, and develop- the services to which they are entitled thru the 
ment of higher certification standards. Department’s program. 
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OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee of the Department, 
composed of the following members, met at the 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, June 25-27: 
Mrs. Blanche L. Schmidt, president, Thomas E. 
Pierce, Alice L. Jeffords, William F. Buboltz, 
William C. Ryan, Mrs. Johanna K. Havlick, 
Edwon L. Riggs, Mamie Reed, R. L. Booker, 
Mary M. Greenlee. 

The following action was taken by the Exec- 
utive Committee: 

That the work of the Committee on Profes- 
sional Standards be continued in 1952-53. 

That a page describing the planning and pro- 
ducing of the Yearbook be substituted for the 
president’s message in the 1952 Yearbook. 

That an Editorial Advisory Board of six per- 
sons be appointed for THe NationaL ELEMEN- 
TARY Principav. The first appointments will be as 
follows: two to serve for one year, two for 
two years, two for three years. Succeeding 
appointments will be for a 3 year period. 

That the name of the present “Editorial Com- 
mittee” be changed to “Yearbook Committee.” 

That the Executive Committee, at its annual 
meeting, consider appointments to Department 
committees and recommendations for NEA com- 
mittees and commissions. Appointments and rec- 
ommendations are to be made by the president 
with the advice of the Executive Committee. 

That the Executive Secretary prepare for the 
next meeting of the Executive Committee a de- 
scriptive list of organizations which solicit De- 
partment cooperation. 

That the Department will not pay expenses for 
state representatives to travel in their states unless 
the representative is specially requested to repre- 
sent the Executive Secretary or an officer of 
the Department. 

That the Executive Secretary be authorized 
to hold a leadership conference in Chicago on 
October 3-4. 
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That summer conferences on elementary edu- 
cation, sponsored by the Departnient, be discon- 
tinued until specially needed and requested. 

That an honorary life membership be pre- 
sented to Dr. Willard E. Givens. 

That further study be given to the problem of 
affiliation of local and state associations of ele- 
mentary school principals with the national De- 
partment. 

That the Executive Secretary be authorized 
to proceed with plans for the annual meeting in 
Atlantic City, February 12-14, 1953. 

That the Executive Committee meet in Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 9-11, 1953. 

That the Department co-sponsor, with the 
National School Public Relations Association, 
NEA, a small publication, “Happy Journey,” for 
elementary school principals and for parents of 
children just entering school. 

That the name of the Department not be used 
as a sponsor of district conferences in areas 
which have already had a Department-sponsored 
conference. 

That the Department follow the NEA salary 
schedule, with regular increments to be provided 
whenever the expenditure of funds permits. 

That Dorothy Neubauer be retained as a per- 
manent employee of the Department and be 
designated as the editor of THe Nationat ELe- 
MENTARY PRINCIPAL. 

That the position of district representative be 
discontinued at the end of the three-year period, 
July 1, 1953, except in the districts where the 
Department will not have held a regional con- 
ference by that date. In these districts the posi- 
tion will be continued until the first regional 
conference is held. 

That the proposed budget amounting to 
$82,900.00 be approved for 1952-53. 

Rosert W. Eaves 
Executive Secretary 
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K. Haviick, Mamie Reep. (Not in picture, R. L. Booker.) 











Epwon L. Riacés 
President 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Mrs. BLANcHE L. ScHMIDT 
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Dos Palos, California 


WituaM F, Buso.tz 
Second Vice-president 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Miss Auice L. Jerrorps 
Member at Large 
Portsmouth, New Hamp- 


shire 
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Miss Matuitpa GILLES 
Third Vice-president 
Salem, Oregon 


Mrs. JoHANNA K. HAviick 

Fourth Vice-president 

Kennett Square, Pennsyl- 
vania 


C. B. CLEAVER 
Fifth Vice-president 
Norwood, Ohio 


Rosert W. Eaves 


Miss Mamie REep 
Member at Large 
St. Louis County, Missouri 


R. L. Booker 
Member at Large 
Mobile, Alabama 


Miss Mary M. GreENLEE 

Member at Large 

Mooresville, North Caro- 
lina 


Executive Secretary 


Washington, D. C. 
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Annual Meeting 
of the Department 


The annual meeting of the Department for 1951-52 
was held in Detroit, Michigan, during the annual 
meeting of the NEA General Assembly, on Sunday 
and Monday, June 29-30. The Department activities 
began with a Friendship Hour program on Sunday, 
June 29, at the Veterans Memorial Building. This 
affair was attended by a large group of members and 
other friends of the Department. Opportunity was 
provided for those present to become acquainted 
with officers of the Department and members of the 
headquarters staff. The Women Principals Club of 
Detroit assisted with arrangements for the “Friend- 
ship Hour.” 

The Department’s annual breakfast was held on 
Monday, June 29, at the Veterans Memorial Build- 
ing. A large group was enthusiastic over the address 
by Dr. Willard Olson, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, who used as his topic 

“Grow th—-F eeling—Thought—Action.” The nature 
of child growth was explained to the group by the 
use of graphs. The Detroit Elementary School 
Principals Association assisted with arrangements for 
the breakfast. Mrs. Blanche Schmidt, president of 
the Department for 1951-52, presided over this ses- 
sion and over all other general sessions. 

A. panel discussion on “Improving the Status of the 
Elementary School Principalship” was held at the 
Statler Hotel on Monday morning. This discussion 
was led by Mathilda Gilles, principal, Richmond 
School, Salem, Oregon. Other members of the 
panel were: Mrs. Sue E. Beeghly. R. N. Chenault, 
Grace Fitch, Robert S. Fox, J. H. Hodges, James 
Moler, and Mrs. Mildred B. Poole. 

The discussion centered on the Department’s pro}- 
ect on Professional Stardards as outlined in the 
bulletin, You Are Invited to Help Make National 
Policies. The discussion revealed wide national par- 
ticipation in the project. 

The annual business sess‘on was held on Monday 
afternoon at the Statler Hotel. Robert W. Eaves, 
the Executive Secretary, briefly reviewed the vear’s 
work for the Depsrtment. Alice Jeffords, chairman 
of the Necrology Committee, reported to the group 
on deceased members. Mary Greenlee, chairman of 
the Resolutions C-mmittee, presented the Commit- 
tee report on resolutions. 

Cornelia Adair, chairman of the Constitution and 
Bylaws Committee reported on suggested revisions 
and called to the attention of those present that 
the report would be offered for adoption at the 
annual meeting of the Department to be held 
Atlantic City, February 12-14, 1953. 
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The final act of business was the election of 
officers for 1952-53. Those elected were: Edwon 
L.. Riggs, President; Blanche L. Schmidt, First Vice 
President; William Buboltz, Second Vice President; 
Mathilda Gilles, Third Vice President; Johanna K, 
Havlick, Fourth Vice President; C. B. Cleaver, 
Fifth Vice President; Alice L. Jeffords, Member of 
Executive Committee at large. 

The annual Department dinner was held at the 
Statler Hotel on Monday evening. Music for this 
program was arranged by the Detroit Elementary 
School Principa!s Association. The Department of 
Elementary Schcol Principals of the Michigan Edu- 
cation Association assisted with arrangements for 
the dinner. An inspiring address, “Upon My Honor,” 
was presented by Dr. Arthur Corey, Executive 
Secretary, California Teachers Association. Follow- 
ing the dinner the new officers were announced and 
the retiring president of the Department was pre- 
sented with the president’s pin by Edwon L. Riggs, 
newly-elected president. 

An additioral feature of the annual meeting was 
an all-day meeting of presidents of state elemen- 
tary school principals’ associations and state repre- 
se tatives for the national Department on Saturday, 
Jure 28. Recemmerdations by these groups are 
presented in this issue of THe NationaL ELeMen- 
TARY PRINCIPAL. 


State Pres‘dents Meet in Detroit 

A one-day meeting cf state presidents of elemen- 
tary principals’ associations was held in Detroit on 
June 28. Of the 46 states that have state associations, 
28 were represented by the president or by a dele- 
gate chosen by the president. 

Seventeen questions had been listed for discussion 
but there was time for consideration of only eight 
of the quest‘ons. The presidents felt this meeting to 
be most worthwhile since it geve them an oppor- 
tunity to intercharge ideas and learn more about 
how their organizatiors may become increasingly 
effective. The group agreed that they gained a new 
appreciation for the work of their own state organi- 
zations avd for the work of the rational Department. 

The group submitted the following recommenda- 
tions and summation of trends: 


1. We should work toward the idea that the size 
of the school should have nothing to do with the 
nrircipal’s salary. 

2. There should be a sirgle-salary schedule for all 
principals. 

3. The trend is toward one full-time supervising 
principal for each building if there are ten or 
more teachers. 

4. The state should guarantee a minimum education 
program. 

s. Every principal shou!d be provided with clerical 
help. 

6. Taree schools should be discouraged. 
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Message from the Executive Secretary Emeritus 


It was on September 18, 1950, that I retired 
and became Executive Secretary Emeritus. On 
that same day, Dr. Robert W. Eaves became Exe- 
cutive Secretary of the Department. 

Perhaps you will let me reminisce for just a 
few moments as I recall the many big changes in 
the Department during my regime and since. It 
was at the first Representative Assembly of the 
National Education Association (1921) that our 
Department was born. In the early years, our 
activities consisted mainly of a program made by 
the president of our Department and the minutes 
of the previous meeting read by the secretary. In 
spite of these brief meetings, the work of the 
Department advanced, for elementary school 
principals all over the country were beginning to 
realize that a group of fine men and women were 
leading. 

It was at the Los Angeles meeting (1931) that 
the officers of the Department felt the need for 
the services of a secretary who could be at head- 


quarters thruout the year. As our financial posi- 
tion became more stable, the Department began 
to expand. More publications were added, sum- 
mer conferences were started, and other services 
for members were provided. Over the years, 
membership has increased from a small handful 
to over 11,000. 

This year the Department is again entering an 
era of progress. One evidence of progress is this 
enlarged bulletin which will give more space for 
illustrating articles graphically. As I continue to 
learn to sew, cook and keep house, I shall watch 
with delight the upward climb of our grand 
group. I am, and shall always be, most interested 
in any phase of elementary education and espe- 
cially in the progress of the elementary school 
principalship. 

May this coming year be a happy one for you 
and yours. 


Eva G. PINKsTON 





By 
Clark 
Junge 
Moser 
Smith 
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Growth in Arithmetic 
Grades 1 - 8 


e Emphasizes the relationships in number 
e Provides a wide range of original challenging problems 


e Gives abundant practice for computational skill 


Number Book 1 


By Clark-Junge-Clark. Groundwork for success in arithmetic. 


Write for full information. aM ARYy, 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


The increasingly popular 


New primary workbooks 


- Number Book 2 
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WHAT DO 


A principal who has had fine professional training 
and much experience—15 years in my case—should 
be improving the instructional program constantly. 

Instead, what is the picture? 

1. He is responsible for the duties of a business 

manager, handling funds and accounts. 

2. He handles transportation of students to and 

from school. 

3. He must help in planning new additions; he 

orders and distributes equipment. 

4. He must schedule activities taking place in the 

school, almost around the clock. 

5. He must supervise non-teaching employees. 

6. He is called on by many outside groups to 

further their projects. 

7. He manages a lunchroom. 

8. He sponsors a health clinic. 

The problem? When can a principal supervise in- 
struction? 

J. Howard Quick 
Mannheim & Scott Schools 
Melrose Park, Illinois 


How can one subordinate grade classification to 
the extent that opportunities for continuous edu- 
cational learning can be provided for the students? 
How can one satisfactorily explain such practices to 
the patrons of the school? 

O. V. Porterfield 
Owen School 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


If I had three wishes they would all be for more 
time. Then people with problems would not ap- 
proach me with, “I know you’re busy, but—” 

With time, I could even be gracious when others 
waste it for me. 

Just give me time and the job would be fun. 

Mrs. Guy Patterson 
Fordyce Elementary School 
Fordyce, Arkansas 


Our superintendent has suggested that fifty per- 
cent of the principal’s time be spent supervising. My 
most difficult problem is trying to find that time to 
supervise for it seems that clerical work, giving first 
aid, serving as chauffeur in case of accident or sick- 
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THINK 2 





“As a principal, what is your 
most troublesome problem?” 

This forum question, an- 
nounced in the April issue of 
THe NatioNaAL ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL, brought answers 
from a number of principals. 
Here are some of the responses. 











ness, promoting public relations, guidance, and ad- 
ministration occupy most of my time. 

Edna Henes, 

Hamilton, Ohio 


A problem which is most persistent in the field 
of supervision is that of getting staff members to 
realize a need for and have a desire to undertake 
voluntarily a program of self-improvement thru in- 
service training. I realize that such a program must 
not, if it is to be successful, be imposed upon teachers 
from without. 

Margaret J. Hamilton, 
Eastern Orthopedic School 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


My problem is one of trying to justify a schedule 
for elementary teachers that extends from 8:00 a.m. 
until 3:00 p.m. without a break. It violates every 
basic principle of health and mental health for the 
teacher, but there is no alternative if the lunch 
periods and play periods continue to be used as 
teaching opportunities, and if there is no increase in 
the number of the staff. 

How do junior high and high school teachers rate 
“off periods” when elementary teachers do not? 

Rachel M. Crews 
LaMarque, Texas 


One of the most pressing problems facing me as a 
principal of an intermediate school (5, 6, 7, and 8 
grades, 450 students, 19 teachers) is that of organiz- 
ing a noon hour program—6s5 minutes—which will 
permit the feeding of 250 youngsters, occupy their 
time, tame their spirit and preserve the equilibrium 
of teachers who must chaperone this group. 

William S. Carter 
Lindsay Intermediate School 


Bay City, Michigan 


Time—time to be a principal is my problem. 
There are funds to be taken care of—milk, work- 
books, pictures, banking. There are the tickets to 
sell—football, charity, circus, orchestra, concert. 
There are the Fun Nights, the suppers, the “drives.” 

“Yes, Sarah, when the phone stops ringing rll 
come and help you find what’s wrong with the pro- 
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yector—as I promised a few minutes ago—or was it 
yester day? 
Clara Alice Wilson 
Glenwood School 
Marion, Ohio 


“It’s raining again! What will we do with the chil- 
dren this noon?” That’s our problem—what to do 
with 200 children, first through sixth grades, stay- 
ing for lunch when the school hasn’t a gym or 
classroom adequate to take care of them. We had a 
hot lunch program but discontinued it in order to 
use the lunchroom for a classroom. The pupils now 
eat with their teachers in their respective rooms and 
then for a half hour have outside play, or, in in- 
clement weather, stay indoors. Each faculty member, 
aside from eating with the children, supervises the 
remainder of the noon hour once a week. We need 
help with variety and type of activities suitable for 
a classroom and of such type that interruption, by 





those pupils who return to school early after eating 
at home, will not affect the procedure. 
Arlene L. Drake 
Londonville School 
Londonville, New York 


One of the most pressing problems of the elemen- 
tary school principal is how to coordinate the ad- 
ministrative duties of the school so that he, or she, 
can have more time for supervision and committee 
work with the total school personnel in the evalua- 
tion program. This need extends to a “must” for 
time to help individual children and groups to eval- 
uate their work and make long-time plans. Parents 
also need guidance in evaluating “a good school 
program.” It seems then that the most pressing prob- 
lem of the school is for more time. 

Olive Swearingen 
Allie Yniestra School 
Pensacola, Florida 








Do you have suggestions that would help principals solve the problems outlined on 
these pages? If so, send your ideas to THE NarionaL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL by Novem- 
ber 10 for inclusion in the February issue of the magazine. 

The December issue will feature answers to this question: “What would be the initial 
steps necessary for securing a change in the form of your pupil report card?” This ques- 
tion was selected and the answers were written by a group of principals who attended 
the Department’s summer conference at Ann Arbor. 











for the teacher 


in the first and second grades... 


and tests. 





RAND McNALLY & COMPANY : P. o. Box 7600 * Chicago 80, Illinois 


HOW TO WORK WITH NUMBERS 
by AGNES BARDEN and JACK CARTER 


. two books to help you teach your youngsters the simple 
use of numbers. And you may start your pupils on the first 
grade book before they have learned to read. 

Your pupils will enjoy these books. They will get satis- 
faction from their steady progress. They will like the color- 
ing assignments, the drawings to make. You will like these 
books because they are thorough. Concepts are introduced 
gradually. Progress is checked regularly through drills 


For the child in the first or second grade these books 
mean many enjoyable hours. 
mean invaluable help in teaching him to use numbers. 


To you, his teacher, they 
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(Continued from page 29) 
Willard E. Givens adjustments in playing time and other rules, compe- 


; ’ P tent coaching and officiating, reasonable schedules in 
As Dr. Willard Givens leaves the NEA he has terms of frequency and time of day of contests, 


the admiration and respect of elementary school clean drinking water and other hygienic provisions, 
principals thruout the nation. His interest in limited and safe travel with responsible adults, and 


the elementary school principalship has been ex- attention to healthful practices of all kinds? 


ae pede , 5. Is the program free of undesirable publicity and < 
pressed im many ways. He was a member of the promotion? Will the child spectators and participants | 


Department, and he gave generously of his time be permitted to grow up naturally, to be free of a 
to participate in various programs sponsored by distorted sense of values of individual importance and 
the Department. of other aspects of living, free of unnecessary and 


As a token of appreciation, Dr. Givens was undesirable pressures and over-stimulation? 
: 6. Will the children who participate still have op- 


awarded a life membership in the Department portunity for a balance of interests and activities or 
at a luncheon in Detroit on June 28. will the demands of athletic competition restrict 
We wish Dr. Givens a well-deserved rest. But —_ their experiences in other worthwhile things, such 
at the same time we hope that he will be in a as home recreation, Boy Scouts, camping trips, hobby 
+ nap . re : ic 5? Cc 
position to participate in future activities of the — 8TCUPS: Music, drama, and arts and crafts: 


Department. The import of these questions is obvious. ‘They tl 


establish priorities in the use of community re- tl 
sources. They emphasize health, safety, and well- 0 

Have you seen the October issue of the NEA rounded dev elopment of your youngsters in your 
Journal? The lead article in this magazine is community. They direct attention to the right ¢ 
taken from Bases for Effective Learning, the 1952 kind of athletics—the kind that helps boys and t 
Yearbook of the Department of Elementary girls grow and develop properly, the kind that 
School Principals. safeguards them from exploitation. c 


* * * * * * * * 





Popubarize Your Classroom Reading Tables and 
| School Library with Winston's Interest-Arouvsing Books! 
| Grades 48 WINSTON ADVENTURE BOOKS 


Edited by Cecile Matschat and Carl Carmer 


These new books relate little known incidents and the thrilling deeds of unsung 
heroes whose actions changed the course of history. Easy vocabulary insures high 
readableness at the middle grade level. Two-color illustrations throughout. Here is 
adventure at its rugged best! 





A BOY FOR A MAN’S JOB A PIRATE FLAG FOR MONTEREY DRUMMER OF VINCENNES 
Founding of St. Louis The Sack of Monterey George Rogers Clark Expedition 


ISLAND FORTRESS LITTLE GIANT OF THE NORTH LITTLE WOLF SLAYER 
Story of Francis Marion The Boy Who Won a Fur Empire Philadelphia’s First Quakers 


PRINCE IN BUCKSKIN MOSQUITOES IN THE BIG DITCH RIVER OF THE WEST 
Brant at Lake George Story of the Panama Canal Story of the Boston Men 


THE TEXANS RIDE NORTH WAR OF THE MAYAN KING SHAMROCK CARGO 
Story of the Cattle Trails Kukulcan and His Conquests Irish Potato Famine 


Grades 4-6 WINSTON PIXIE BOOKS 


A brand new series of best-loved children’s classics overflowing with whimsical, 

striking, four-color illustrations. These time-tested favorities have been modernized 

and simplified for a lower age level. 

HEIDI ALICE IN WONDERLAND TOM SAWYER - TREASURE ISLAND 
Sparkling Pictorial Editions of the World’s Best Children’s Classics! 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 7 
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STATE AND LOCAL 
COLORADO 


The Colorado Association of Elementary 
School Principals has been conducting a study of 
certification and growth requirements for ele- 
mentary school principals in Colorado schools. At 
the annual meeting of the Association last spring, 
the group voted to offer the services and findings 
of the committee on certification to the State 
Department of Education for use in its study of 
certification problems pertaining to Colorado 
teachers and administrators. 

As a result of their study, the Association 
committee made the following recommendations 
as to desirable growth requirements for elemen- 
tary school principals: 


A. Teaching Principals 


1. Secure A.B. degree or its equivalent in 
education and a Colorado Graduate Cer- 
tificate within five vears. 


tN 


Professional training in these areas: 

a. Elementary school organization and 
administration 

b. Elementary school supervision 

c. Elementary school curriculum 

d. Elementary school evaluation 

e. Child development and guidance 

f. Public relations 


B. Supervising Principals 


1. Secure an M.A. degree or its equivalent 
in education, and Colorado Life Cer- 
tificate within five years 


N 


Professional training in the areas listed 
above, plus specialization in elementary 
educational problems. 
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N & W Ss LOCAL- STATE-NATIONAL 


DELAWARE 


A state organization was formed in the fall 
of 1951. It is called the Delaware Elementary 
School Principals’ Association. 


GEORGIA 


The Georgia Department of Elementary 
School Principals is working closely with the 
State Department of Education for the i improve- 
ment of certification requirements. It is also 
working closely with the University of Georgia 

provide a better training program for ele- 
mentary school principals. 

At the request of the principals’ group, the 
University offered, for the first time, a six-weeks’ 
summer course in elementary school administra- 
tion. Also at the request of the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, the Uni- 
versity sponsored a two-day work conference in 
July. At the conference, panel discussions were 
held on such topics as these: recreation, guidance, 
raising standards for principals, organizing for 
effective work and best use of the principals 
time. 

Out of this fine relationship has come a re- 
quest from the University that the Georgia De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals work 
with the University in improving the nature 
and quality of the training offered. 

Georgia reports also a healthy increase in mem- 
bership, interest in participating in the profes- 
sional standards project of the national Depart- 
ment, and the inauguration of a newsletter for 
members of the state organization. 


KENTUCKY 
The Kentucky Department of Elementary 


School Principals was organized just a little more 
than a year ago (April 1951), but already it is 
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a very active Department. Last summer the 

group held a conference for elementary princi- 

pals at the University of Kentucky. Looking to 

the future, the Department has committees work- 

ing on many problems and ideas, including: 

A. A five-year program for the organization 

B. Dev eloping a plank in the professional stand- 
ards program initiated by the national De- 
partment 

C. Planning an orientation program for new 
teachers in Kentucky schools 

D. Preparing a handbook for administrators 

EF. Considering possibilities of a Clearing Center 
where all organizations may get letters writ- 
ten and have mimeographing and printing 
done at a nominal fee. 


MINNESOTA 


Elementary Principals Section of the Minne- 
Sota Education Association. The state group in 
Minnesota reports these association activities for 
the year 1951-52: (1) began collecting state dues 
for the first time; (2) launched the first state 
newsletter for principals; (3) participated ac- 
tively in Schoolmen’s Week. 

St. Paul Elementary Principals Club. This 
group reports a very satisfactory one-day work- 
shop which was planned i in cooperation with the 
city department. 

Southeastern Minnesota Elementary Principals 
Association. This group was formed in the school 
year 1949-50 to help develop unity among ele- 
mentary school principals. Last year the Associa- 
tion held three meetings: a Saturday meeting in 
the fall; a winter meeting on a school day so that 
classroom work could be observed; and a spring 
meeting devoted to consideration of classes for 
all types of handicapped children. 

This past year the Association took care of 
the expenses of the newsletter issued by the Ele- 
mentary Principals Section of the Minnesota 
Education Association, since the state group had 
had no treasury until recently. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska is the most recent addition to the 
group of states having organizations of elemen- 
tary school principals. In April 1952, the Ne- 
braska E lementary School Principals Association 
was formed. The Nebraska principals report very 
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fine cooperation from the Nebraska Education 
Association. 


NEW JERSEY 


A Leadership Conference was held in Hights- 
town, New Jersey, September 12-14. The pur- 
pose of this conference, which was sponsored by 
the New Jersey Elementary School Principals’ 
Association, was to develop a more effective pro- 
gram for the state Association. The conference 
considered ways and means of developing state- 
wide programs for the improvement of elemen- 
tary education, and ways of helping local associa- 
tions in their activities. 


NEW YORK 

What Should You Pay Your School Principals? 
is the title of a salary guide prepared by the 
New York State Association of Elementary 
School Principals in cooperation with the New 
York State Association of Secondary School 
Principals. (Copies of this 16-page booklet are 
available from the New York State Educational 
Conference Board, 152 Washington Avenue, Al- 
bany 10, New York. Price: 25 cents per copy.) 
The publication includes a formula for deter- 
mining principals’ salaries. This year, the Associa- 
tion plans a follow-up study of the effects of 
the formula on principals’ salaries. 

The New York Association is also conducting 
a study of kindergarten age entrance. A report 
of the study will be included in their fall bulletin, 
“Our Association at Work.” 


PHILIPPINES 


The Mountain Province Association of Princi- 
pals and Supervisors was organized recently and 
a constitution and bylaws adopted. Objectives 
of the Association are: (a) to further the cause 
of education in the Mountain Province; (b) to 
elevate and maintain the professional, personal 
and ethical standards of the teaching profession 
and its administrative and supervisory Services; 
(c) to promote the general interests of its mem- 
bers, and (d) to undertake all activities toward 
the accomplishment of the objectives and aims 
of our Philippine educational system. The As- 
sociation plans to publish quarterly bulletins and 
an annual. 
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TENNESSEE 

The Tennessee Elementary School Principals 
Association has had a leading part in state-wide 
movements for improvement in these areas: cur- 
riculum, teacher education, and certification. 
Their first principals’ workshop-conference at the 
state level in 1950 was the first to be directly con- 
cerned with the organization of in-service pro- 
grams for the improvement of principals. The 
conferences that followed in ig51 and 1952 were 
vital parts of this in-service education program. 

Tennessee principals, both elementary and 
secondary, took an active part in two state-wide 
conferences sponsored by the Tennessee State 
Department of Education at Belmont College, 
Nashville, this past summer. The first of these 
conferences was attended by 200 principals, 
about evenly divided as to elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. The purposes of the conference 
were (1) to identify the role of the principal in 
curriculum improvement and in developing 
courses of study at the local and system-wide 
level, within the general framework provided by 
the State Board of Education; and (2) to give 
the principal guidance in developing plans of 
action to meet ‘this responsibility. Thru this con- 
ference and the plans being developed for fol- 
lowing up during the year, principals of all 
grades, 1-12, will work ‘together so that there 
may be no interruption in the child’s progress. 

The second conference included representa- 
tives of all the professional teacher groups within 
the Tennessee Education Association, representa- 
tives from public and private teacher education 
institutions, and from the State Department of 
Education. Specific recommendations were made 
as to the program of teacher education, standards 
and methods of approval of teacher education 
institutions, and certification standards for school 
personnel. 


(Epiror’s Nore: A more detailed mimeographed 
report of these two conferences is in the head- 
quarters office, and will be mailed to you on request. 
Ask for Report on Tennessee Conferences sponsored 
by the State Department of Education. We would 
appreciate it if you would enclose a stamped (3¢) 
addressed env elope with your request.) 


WISCONSIN 


Lakeshore Elementary Principals Association. 
The group started with the idea of getting to- 
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gether informally to discuss mutual problems and 
to become better acquainted. Before long the 
Association became interested in taking on a 
research project as part of the program of the 
Wisconsin Association of Elementary Principals. 
The state Association was enthusiastic, and an 
area of study—in-service education of teachers— 
was selected. The study gained momentum 
and was participated in by several groups. This 
year the first bulletin—Some Fundamentals of 
In-Service Education—was prepared and pub- 
lished under the joint sponsorship of the Wis- 
consin Elementary School Principals’ Association, 
the Wisconsin State Department of Public In- 
struction, and the University of Wisconsin 
School of Education. 

A direct quote from the Lakeshore report: 


“Principals need to keep abreast of current trends 
and developments as much as do teachers. The 
Lakeshore principals feel that one of the excellent 
ways of growing professionally is to organize, as 
this group has, to study a problem. The staff of 
the University of Wisconsin as well as the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction is w illing and anxious 
to encourage the organization of like groups else- 
where. All that is needed is a group of ten or a 
dozen persons who are interested in personal 
growth and who live within proximity of each 
other so that occasional meetings are possible. 
When principals organize for such purposes the 
results are more beneficial than any description such 
as this can make apparent.” 


Eprror’s Nore: Is news of this kind inter- 
esting and helpful to you? If it is, won’t you 
contribute news from your own state or local 
association? Items can be brief; just report what 
your group is doing and what you plan for the 
future. If you have materials—mimeographed or 
printed—that you think principals elsewhere 
would find helpful, send a sample copy with 
your letter. And don’t forget to answer these 
essential questions about any such information— 
where do you write for it? how much does it 
cost? is the supply limited? 


NATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
NEXT ANNUAL MEETING 


The Executive Committee of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals has authorized 
the changing of the Department's annual meeting 
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from the summer meeting held in conjunction 
with the NEA General Assembly to a winter 
meeting. The annual meeting for 1953 will be 
held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 12- 
14, just prior to the annual meeting of the 
American Association of School Administrators. 
The headquarters for this meeting will be the 
Ritz-Carlton and Chelsea Hotels. Blanks to secure 
hotel accommodations will be mailed to all mem- 
bers of the Department in the early fall. 

As now planned, the meeting will open with 
a general session on Thursday, February 12. The 
theme for the conference will be “Bases for Ef- 
fective Learning in the Elementary School.” It 
is hoped that a large number will find it possible 
to be present. 


YOU CAN HELP 

All members of the Department are invited to 
help the Department’s Committee on Professional 
Standards in the preparation of its final report. 
The bulletin you received last year, You Are 
Invited to Help Make National Policies, outlines 
suggestions for your participation either as an 
individual or as a member of a group. 

More than one hundred local and state elemen- 
tary school principals’ associations are now assist- 
ing the Committee by making suggestions on va- 
rious planks in the platform for action described 
on page 4 of the bulletin. It is hoped that sug- 
gestions of individuals and groups may be re- 
ceived by May 15, 1953, so that plans may be 
made for the final report at that time. 

It is expected that the final report will serve 
as a guide for groups working on specific pro- 
grams for improving the status of the elementary 
school principalship. 


REVISION OF CONSTITUTION AND 
BY-LAWS 


The committee appointed to suggest changes 
in the Department’s constitution and by-laws 
presented a progress report at the annual meeting 
of the Department in Detroit on June 30. The 
report will be presented for adoption at the 
annual meeting of the Department in Atlantic 
City, February 12-14. 

Two significant changes suggested are (1) 
the change of the name from “Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA” to “Na- 
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tional Association of Elementary School Princi- 
pals of the NEA,” and (2) the election of officers 
by mail ballot. The constitution and bylaws, with 
the proposed changes indicated, will be pub- 
lished in the December issue of this magazine. 

Members of the committee are: Cornelia Adair, 
Robert N. Chenault, Leslie Lofdahl, Mamie Reed, 
and Edwon L. Riggs. 


MEETING OF STATE 
REPRESENTATIVES 

In a one-day meeting of state representatives in 
Detroit on June 28, a number of problems per- 
taining to their work were discussed. Mary 
Greenlee, member of the Department’s Executive 
Committee, and Robert W. Eaves, Executive 
Secretary, related to those present information 
on the Department's plans for the future and 
answered questions pertaining to ways in which 
the Department works. 

Suggestions for the work of the state repre- 
sentatives were developed by the group. A re- 
port on these suggestions has been prepared and 
will be sent to all state representatives and officers 
of the Department. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE IN ANN ARBOR 


More than 200 elementary school principals 
and others interested in elementary education 
attended the Twelfth Annual Conference on 
Elementary Education held at the University of 
Michigan, July 7-18. This conference sponsored 
jointly by the Department and the University 
was organized around the theme “Education for 
Today’s Children.” 

Discussion groups on the following subjects 
were led by a capable staff from the University 
and_ several public school systems: dev eloping 
the basic skills, mental and physical health of 
the child, curriculum study and reorganization, 
school-community relations, evolution and im- 
provement of teaching, and child development 
and pupil adjustment. 

The general lectures were by Willard C. Ol- 
son, Dean of the School of Education, University 
of Michigan; Madaline K. Remmlein, Assistant 
Director, Research Division, National Education 
Association, Howard McClusky, Professor of 
Educational Psychology and Consultant in Com- 
munity Adult Relations; Stanley Diamond, Pro- 
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fessor of Secondary Education, University of 
Michigan, W illiam S. Gray, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago; and Robert W. 
Eaves, Executive Secretary, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA. 

The University arranged a number of trips to 
places of interest nearby. These trips and the 
recreational program provided opportunities for 
conference members to become acquainted and 
to discuss informally problems of mutual interest. 

Future conferences similar to those sponsored 
by the Department will depend upon the de- 
mands and wishes of the members. The Executive 
Committee is interested in holding such confer- 
ences in keeping with demands and with the 
securing of appropriate facilities. 


DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 
FOR 1952-53 
Bases for Effective Learning, the 31st Year- 
book of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, is cff the press and is being sent out 
to those who join the Department this year. 
Among the areas discussed in this publication 
are the following: the responsibility of the prin- 


cipal in initiating and guiding group activities; 
establishing and maintaining good staff relation- 
ships and school- -community relationships; the 
well-adjusted teacher; the well- -adjusted child; 
and adapting instructional methods to children’s 
needs. 

Human Values in the Elementary School is 
the special bulletin for 1952-53, and will be sent 
to each person joining the Department this year. 
It is addressed primarily to elementary school 
personnel, but it takes into account the interest 
and influence of the community and suggests 
ways in which school and community may work 
together. This publication includes two major 
parts: (1) a study guide to help the school staff 
analyze problems in their own local situation, 
identify parts of the school program that are 
rich in opportunities for developing human val- 
ues, and plan projects and activities to make the 
best use of these opportunities; (2) suggested 
projects and activities that are being used effec- 
tively in many schools. 

THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL for 
October is the first number of the magazine in 
its enlarged and somewhat revised form. 





FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The live curriculum materials you need 
to supplement and vitalize textbook 
teaching are listed, classified and 

indexed in the 


New 1952 Elementary Teachers 
Guide to Free Curriculum 
Materials 


This Guide is authoritative, compre- 
hensive and easy to use. It is a valuable 
aid for locating appropriate materials on 
Air-Age Education, Special Days, Con- 
servation, Fine Arts, Guidance, Lan- 
guage Arts, Science, Social Science, and 
many other topics. Available for $4.50 
on 30 day approval. 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 


Dept. NEP Randolph, Wis. 
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Simplified System to Teach 


SQUARE DANCING 


Square Dance Records with Progressive Oral In- 
structions and Calls by ED DURLACHER 

Here is the easy and economical way to meet the 
ever-growing demand for square dancing in your 
school... tte HONOR YOUR PARTNER series 
of square dance records. 

x *& * 

Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts with simpli- 
fied, progressive oral instructions by Ed Durlacher 
—instructions easily understood by dancers of all 
ages. Following a brief pause, giving the dancers 
time to square their sets, the music and calls begin. 
The TOP HANDS, directed by FRANK NOVAK, 
offer the best in scintillating and foot tapping square 
dance music. The calls are delivered by one of the 
nation’s most outstanding square dance authorities, 
ED DURLACHER. 

x * * 

The fifth album in the series contains music only, 
without calls or instructions—“The Square Dance 
Caller’s Delight.” 

ALL records are guaranteed against 
breakage FOREVER! 

You'll want to learn more about the HONOR 
YOUR PARTNER albums. Write today for a 
descriptive folder. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


Dept. NEP-1 Freeport, N. Y. 
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NEW 


and worth reading 











ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUPERVISION. By Witarp S. ELsBree 
AnD Haroip J. McNatiy. New York: American 
Book Company. 1951. 457 p. $4.50. 


The authors, devoted to making democracy live 
in the functioning of elementary schools, focus upon 
realistic goals that are consistent with today’s world. 
They emphasize the expanding role of the elemen- 
tary principal and the high type of leadership de- 
manded by changes in our culture and by increased 
attention to the significance of early childhood. 
Growing responsibilities, even legal liabilities un- 
wittingly assumed, are described in terms of daily 
action—management of safety patrols, field trips, 
first aid. A careful analysis of factors influencing 
the growth of the elementary school pattern gives 
perspective in understanding the situation as it now 
exists. New visions are outlined to replace the old 
patterns of pupil and staff organization, curriculum 
design, evaluation procedures, and reporting to 
parents. Emerging special services, such as the cafe- 
teria, the library, audio-visual aids, and bus transpor- 
tation are valued as new teaching laboratories. Basic 
reasons for closer school-community relations are 
seen not from the school’s grandstand, but rather in 
terms of the living goals of a united participating 
group of people. Readers will enjoy the cartoons 
included. They will be amused by the dramatic al- 
lusion to past practices of supervision in contrast 
to the broad program indicated for instructional 
improvement and teacher growth. 

Principals have new worlds to conquer. They need 
the challenge and the understanding combined in 
this important work. 


THE PRINCIPAL AT WORK. By Georce C. 
Kyte. Boston: Ginn and Company. 1952. Rev. 
ed. 531 p. $4.50. ; 


Principals everywhere, at all levels, seem to sing 
a universal theme song—one dedicated to the multi- 
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plicity of their responsibilities. In this comprehen. 
sive volume, a veritable bible for principals, no phase 
of the work escapes complete coverage. Philosophi- 
cal ideals are introduced as guiding goals, and 
specific suggestions for their attainment are found in 
the detailed description of the best in current prac- 
tice. Problems, great and small, are treated with 
genuine understanding. If you seek new horizons 
in developing educational philosophy, in analyzing 
your community, in building fine public relations, 
in interpreting the curriculum, in planning faculty 
meetings and utilizing human resources, in under- 
standing pupils and meeting their needs, you will 
find it all there. Perhaps you need “time” in your 
daily schedule. Perhaps you need to take the con- 
fusion out of the opening and closing of the school 
year, or to secure aid with recalcitrant pupils and 
complaining parents, or to master clerical burdens, 
Again, it is all there! 


A HEALTHY PERSONALITY FOR YOUR 
CHILD. Children’s Bureau Publication #337. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D.C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice. 1952. 23 p. 15¢. 


“Why don’t we do more with what we already 
know? After ali, some rather important things have 
come from many people, watching and helping chil- 
dren to adulthood since the world began.” That's 
what they said at the famous Midcentury White 
House Conference in 1950. James L. Hymes brings 
to you in this pamphlet some of the highlights from 
their “Fact Finding Digest.” His manner is friendly 
and charming. A must for parents—and you'll enjoy 
every word of it before passing it along. 


GUIDING CHILDREN’S SOCIAL GROWTH. 
By Ex.tis Weitzman. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, Inc. 1952. 49 p. 40¢. 


The author poses and answers these two ques- 
tions: How can we help our children become 
socially mature? What are the experiences they need 
to get along with others easily and effectively? Dr. 
Weitzman describes the gradual process of social 
growth, presents a scale for discovering in children 
some of the indications of social maturity, and 
examines carefully the fundamental traits of the 
socially mature. He then shows parents and teachers 
how to meet their responsibilities for guidance. 


Publications of The Cooperative Study In Ele- 
mentary Education, Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, 316 Peachtree St., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

In 1948 cooperative work in thirteen southem 
states was undertaken to improve elementary schools 
in four major areas. The areas selected were these: 


(1) gathering data on elementary education in the 
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South and presenting it to laymen in concise, under- 
standable terms; (2) developing suitable procedures 
and instruments for evaluating elementary schools; 
(3) improving the recruitment, selection, and edu- 
cation of elementary school teachers, principals, and 
supervisors; (4) initiating a program of action de- 
signed to develop better elementary schools and 
to accelerate improvements in curriculum and teach- 
ing. 

The publications which record noteworthy pro- 
gress in these major areas are reviewed briefly here. 
They are available from the Cooperative Study. 


GOOD SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN. 1951. 24 p. 


15¢. 


Twenty points, tersely and simply outlined on 
twenty pages, tell this story. You’ve read books 
endlessly and heard people speak for hours on the 
subject without saying as much. Principals will like 
this handy organized reminder of what they want 
their school to be. In fact, parents and teachers will 
join in using these goals for united action. 


EVALUATING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
1951. 325 p. Looseleaf edition, $2.00. Bound 
edition, $2.50. 

Many outstanding leaders and two thousand school 
faculties have had a share in shaping this guide. And 








Jor educators — 


TEACHING CHILDREN IN THE 
MIDDLE GRADES 


Alvina T. Burrows 


The needs and characteristics of children from 
eight to eleven years old are fully covered, with 
the understanding born of experience. 


TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
REVISED Wesley and Adams 


Methods past and present in the light of new data 
on the nature of learning. Solutions for many com- 
plex problems of today’s teachers. Bibliography. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 


Home Office: BOSTON 
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its beauty lies in its power to stimulate critical think- 
ing and joint endeavor on the part of thousands 
more. School and community groups will find it 
challenging to steer their own courses by these com- 
pass points, 


EDUCATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL. 1951. 80 p. $1.00. 


This is a proposal of improved programs for the 
education—pre-service and in-service—of elemen- 
tary school teachers, principals, and supervisors. 


PROMISING PRACTICES IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 1952. 124 p. $3.50. 


Here’s proof in photographs that these schools 
are pushing ahead and really are reaching the sound 
goals that were outlined in the first bulletin. This is 
an excellent companion book to “Good Schools for 
Children.” 

Roperta BARNES 
Book Review Editor 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The publications listed below have been received 
at Department headquarters in recent weeks: 
IMPROVING INSTRUCTION THROUGH SUPERVISION. By 

Thomas H. Briggs and Joseph Justman. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. 1952. 523 p. $5.00. 
In Searcu or Seve. By Arthur T. Jersild. New York: 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 

bia University. 1952. 141 p. $2.75. 

Tuere’s Music iN Cuitpren. By Emma Dickson 
Sheehy. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 1952. 
152 p. $2.25. 

CuiLp ApopTION IN THE MoperN Wortp. By Mar- 
garet Kornitzer. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary. 1952. 403 p. $4.50. 

A Gute ror Cuitp-Stupy Groups. By Ethel Kawin. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates. 1952. 72 p. 
64¢ ea. 10 or more, 48¢ ea. 

Berrer HeattH For ScHoot-Ace CHILpREN. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Office of Education, Public Health 
Service. Washington, D. C.: Federal Security 
Agency. 1952. 10 p. Free. 

PLANNING ScHoots For Use or Aupio-VisuAL Ma- 
TERIALS: No. 1 Classrooms. Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association. 1952. 40 p. $1.00. 

Know Your Scuoot Law. By Ward W. Keesecker, 
Federal Security Agency. Washington, D.C.: Supt. 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office. 
Bulletin 1952 No. 1. 10 p. 15¢. 

Gumance IN A Rurat Community. By Amber Ar- 
thun Warburton. Ailiance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth and Department of Rural Education, NEA. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education Associa- 
tion. 1952. 156 p. $2.00. 
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October 12-15: Seventh National Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superintendents, NEA 
Department of Rural Education. New York 
City. 


November 27-29: Annual meeting, National 
Council for the Social Studies, NEA. Dallas, 
Texas. 


December 27-30: Regional meeting, National 
Science Teachers Association, NEA, in con- 
junction with the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. St. Louis, Missouri. 


np Events 


February 8-12: Eighth Annual Convention, As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA. Cleveland, Ohio. 


February 12-14: Annual meeting, Department 


of Elementary School Principals, NEA. At , 


lantic City, New Jersey. 


February 14-19: National Convention, American 
Association of School Administrators, NEA. 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


February 15: Winter meeting, National School 
Public Relations Association, NEA. Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 


February 16-18: American Educational Research 
Association, NEA. Atlantic City, New Jersey. 





Please send me .... 





An Ideal Permanent Reference Book for 
Every Elementary School Principal... 


Elementary School Administration 


and Supervision 


William S. Elsbree and Harold J. McNally, Teachers College, Columbia University 


This up-to-date book brings to the elementary school principal a wealth of practical ma- 
terial to help him deal successfully with his everyday problems. Consideration of various 
philosophies is supplemented by detailed guidelines to action. The text matter is well- 
illustrated by various record forms used by different schools throughout the country. Even 
an actual report made by one principal on a bus accident is included in its entirety. Con- 
tinual emphasis is on the importance of co-operation within the school organization and be- 
tween the school and the community. The underlying point of view is modern but not extreme. 


467 pages 


ene Sele tS Ee te a a ne ee 


| AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. | 


: } 1 copies of Elsbree and McNally, Elementary School Administration and Supervision @ the | 
list price of $4.50 postpaid or the net price of $3.60 plus 13¢ for transportation. Add local taxes where applicable. 
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